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IDEAS for that store you are planning 


VERY retail merchant who wants to combine 

smart store appearance with efficient busi- 
ness operation can profit from the suggestions in 
this plan for a model jewelry shop. It is filled with 
ideas inspired by successful jewelers, merchan- 
dising experts, and leading store designers—ideas 
that will stimulate your own thinking on store 
improvements. All suggestions are practical— 
many are adaptable to other types of retail busi- 
ness. The red pins highspot the main features. 


© Changeover from day to night dis- 
@) play is simplified by a turntable set 
into a semi-circular window. Exterior 
display is arranged on one half of table and then 
simply revolved into the window. Other half of 
table serves as an effective interior display. 


Inset in counter, individual cube- 
shaped cases for each major type of 
jewelry are striking in appearance, 
provide effective display, and help departmentalize 
store. Customers can locate merchandise at a 
glance—sales can be completed more quickly. 


Since jewelry appears to better 

advantage when seen individually 

rather than in mass display, featured 

items are displayed on figure in window and on 
mannequin heads and hands in lighted wall 
niches. This feature also identifies departments. 


Solving problem of stocking and Oe) 
displaying hollowware and other ree 7 


articles, special compartments are con- 


cealed in paneled wall. In daytime, any item can 
be put on display by sliding back a panel and 
pulling out a slide in bottom of compartment. 


Revolving, glass-topped display 
table provides unusual opportunity 
for ensemble selling of silver flatware, 
crystal, and china. Showing a number of place 
settings arranged to please varying tastes, the 
unit also serves as a convenient selector display. 


Clock parts and a clock with in- 

visible movement set into a decora- 

tive screen serve to dramatize the 

watch department and suggest store’s expert 

service on repairs. Pull-out seats at watch count- 
er are a convenience for waiting customers. 


No feature adds more to the 
store’s appearance and air of good 
taste than the colorful Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor with its smart custom-styled de- 
sign. Easy to clean, resilient, and durable, it’s a 
floor that’s as practical as it is attractive. Your 
linoleum merchant will help you plan an equally 
effective floor design for your place of business. 


FREE—complete portfolio. “Ideas for 
Jewelers” illustrates and explains the many 
interesting features of this model shop—gives 
suggestions also for effective use of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in all types of stores. For your copy, 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, 4507 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Similar 
portfolios are available for the following 
retail fields: grocery stores, beauty shops, 
drug stores, restaurants, florist shops, shoe 
stores, meat markets, and men’s wear stores.) 





Rubber “coal shovel” — a ton a minute! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ANPOWER and coal were two of 


the most critical commodities 


during this year’s bitter winter. An 
equipment manufacturer developed a 
machine that would save manpower 
by handling coal easier and- faster. 
Called a Herciles power chute, it 


would unload coal on a conveyor belt - 


8 inches wide at the rate of a ton a 
minute. It was light weight—could be 
handled by one man. It could bwrl the 
coal into. the basement—keep it from 
piling up at the window. It could pour 
coal through a window more than six 
feet high—a 28-degree grade. 


But the ton-a-minute rate called for 


extra high belt speed—so fast that a 
smooth-surfaced belt would slip be- 
neath the coal, let it pile up and spill 
to the ground. On an incline, even at 
lower speed, the coal would slide down 
the belt and over the sides of the chute. 

The manufacturer asked B. F. Good- 
rich engineers for help. They had already 
developed a belt called-“Grip-top” for 
handling cartons and bags. Its grip 
came from thousands of tiny tubber 
“fingers” on the belt’s surface. The 
engineers studied the coal conveyor— 
then submitted a sample belt with a 
new surface design that would grip 


large and small lumps of coal firmly. 


Tests were run and coal started moving 
—fast. Today hundreds of these rubber 
“coal shovels” are moving thousands of 
tons of coal each day—quickly and 
cleanly; saving time, money, manpower. 

Whether it’s conveyor belt or trans- 
mission belt; tank lining or sandblast 


* hose; gasket or rubber printing plate 


—no B.F.Goodrich product is ever 
accepted as “standard” by B. F. Good- 
rich development men as long as there 
is,a ‘chance for improvement through 
further research. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
ston, Akron, Obio. 


B.E. Goodrich 
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under US. Government supervision... your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker is your assurance of the finest quality. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD, 100 PROOF, JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXINGTON... KENTUCKY 





Oilgear Power’s 
Gentle Touch 
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- Otlgear Fluid Power 
Units of this type are used 
4-8 for roll hold-downs and lifts 

on many types of paper machines. . 


Short fine “hairs” of cellulose 
actually floating in water are 
what paper is made of. Matted 
together in a moist, fragile web 
they are passed through suc- 
cessive rollers. Each set of 
rollers squeezes more water out 
until finally the substance is 
recognizable as paper. 

But what precision of con- 
trolled and irresistible power is 
needed in the opposing rollers 
..-not only to preserve the 
fragile web hundreds of feet 
long but to insure uniform 
moisture extraction and un- 
varying calibration of thickness. 

Here, and on other types of 








paper machines and printing 
presses, Oilgear Fluid Power 
hold-downs and lifts maintain 
that important squeeze indefi- 
nitely at any degree of exquisite 
fineness. There’s independent 
pressure adjustment for each 
end of roller from a convenient 
panel. There’s power to lift and 
hold up the rolls. Yes, the posi- 
tive action, the steady preset 
pressure, the utter controllabil- 
ity of force, smooth gliding 
acceleration and deceleration 
make Oilgear Fluid Power the 
ideal solution to straight line 
and rotary power transmission 
problems. You should know 
what Oilgear can do for you; 
you should not wait. Write 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce Street, Milwau- 


kee 4, Wisconsin. 3 oe: 
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Credit to the 85th 
. Your May 28 issue of NEwsweex Battle 
Baby (Transition) stated that ‘Pastor Nie- 
moeller was freed by troops of the Ameri- 
can Ninth Army. As members of’ the 85th 
Infantry Division. we know that the 85th In- 
fantry Division of the American Fifth Army 
effected the liberation of Niemoeller, 
Schuschnigg, Blum, and 150 other prominent 
hostages. We do not relish undue criticism 
like to see credit given where credit is 

ue. 

Sct. T. L., OLIVER AND OTHERS 
_c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Unofficial Business 
From: Capt. William H. Daubney and 
First Lt. Jesse L. Adams, U.S.M.C, 
To: NEwswEEK Magazine 
Susy: Disturbing influence and news re- 
port : 
1—We noted, with a great deal of con- 
cern, your Newsweek Battle Baby of April 
80 (Transition) in which we learned of the 





Montez with “only seex” hats é 


most distressing incident that befell dear 
Miss Maria Montez, who lost two of her 
precious, adorable hats in the hide: 
Our hearts bleed for this forlorn : 
_ Please allow us to console her with the il- 
luminating observation that things are tough 
all over. 
Sicnep: Capt. W1LL1AM H. Dausney, 
: U.S.M.C, 
Fimst Lr. Jessr L. Apams, U:S.M.C. 
c/o Fleet Post Office ; 
San Francisco, Calif. 
For Conscription 

Postwar Horizons in your June 11 issue is 
my cue to put.in a few words for an early 
passage of sound military-training laws. 

As a lieutenant engaged in making GI 
Joes for Uncle Sam in the early part of this 
war, I saw only too clearly that the well- 
meant, and some not-so-well-meant, attacks 
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Army Ground Forces airborne troops loading a Boeing C-97 Transport 
‘ 


Super-transport 


The new Boeing C-97 Army Transport, 
_ military version of the mighty Strato- 
cruiser, has already made world head- 
lines by its record-shattering coast-to- 
coast flight. Crossing the continent at an 
average speed of 383 miles per hour is 
big news. But there are other facts 
about this versatile airplane that are just 
as startling. Among them are payload 
capacity and low operating cost. 


In post-war seivice the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, accommodating .72 to 108 pas- 
sengers, will make possible more com- 
fort, safety and economy for air travelers. 
Cross-continent delivery of “red-ball” 
freight on a one-day schedule can also 
be regular procedure. And both fares and 


‘ 
DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS ~- THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


cargo rates can be reduced. High cruis- 
ing speed, great carrying capacity and 
ease of loading and maintenance give the 
Stratocruiser amazingly low direct oper- 
ating costs. 

As a military transport, the C-97 can 
carry 120 fully armed troops; or several 
score litter cases with medical attendants; 
or two medium-size trucks, plus other 
cargo. Furthermore, the trucks can drive 
right in, using a built-in ramp at the 
rear of the plane. 

Special equipment cuts loading time 
to a minimum. The airplane’s self- 
contained electric power-hoist picks up 
heavy freight ahd positions it wherever 
wanted in the upper deck. At the same 


THE STRATOLINER 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with Wear Bonds 


time, the two lower-deck compartments 
can be loaded through side doors. 


The aerodynamic advancements built 
into this first true super-tran: of the 
future are the result of Boeing’s long 
experience in the design and ee 
of four-engine aircraft—the Flying For- 
tress and Superfortress—the Boein 
Stratoliners operated by TWA an 
Pan American, and the Pan American 
transocean Clippers. 


After victory, Boeing leadership in re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture will bring you the Stratocruiser 
and other forward strides in air a 
You can be sure. . . if it's “Built by 
Boeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 
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of professional pacifists on our nation’s ¢. 
sential defense measures are based on utter. 
ly false premises. You can’t make an army 
fit to meet a first-rate adversary in any 
botched-up, overnight program after the 
shooting starts. 

Now our day of continental immunity to the 
attacks of a Great Power is past, America 
can afford the billion or so a year for insur- 
ance of her hard-won liberties. Her young 
men need the formative experience of learn- 
ing to give a bit of their lives to democracy 
and the nation. 

The American system of military training 
is not destructive to the individual but 
builds self-reliance and_ cheerful acceptance 
of responsibility. 

Let’s learn from the desperate narrow 
escapes of seven major wars that America 
needs the sane degree of realistic prepared- 
ness universal training will give. 


Joun Bnriccs 
Madison, Wis. 


@ I would like to commend your journal for 
its masterly reporting in your truly objective 
presentation of thé arguments for and against 
compulsory peacetime military training. 

You might be interested in knowing what 
one reader considers the most convincing 
argument put forth. It is: “The real danger 
of dictatorship lies in the fact that year after 
year a large professional officer class, per- 
petuated and expanded by conscription, 
would have in its power miltions of impres- 
sionable youths just before they were of vot- 
-ing age. All Fascist regimes have either been 
born of this caste or abetted by it.” 

So after reading your very fair June 11 
Postwar Horizons, I am convinced that if 
America wishes to commit one of the great 
ironies of history, we can do so by adopting 
this basic tenet of Nazi philosophy. 


MarkKHAM P, BRYANT 
North Hollywood, Calif. ° 
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The Bear and the Lion’s Share - 
Newsweek for June 18 says, “. . . Mos- 
cow takes over the lion’s share of the old 
Reich,” (Foreign Affairs). If you remember ( 
your Aesop, the lion’s share is all. 
‘ W. M. Guprin. 
South Portland, Maine 





Aesop and Mr. Guptill have one interpre- 
=e tation; Webster's dictionary and NEwswEEk 
. prefer the more modern meaning: the larger 
or the better part. 
Pictures Don’t Lie 

I was reading througn your excellent mag- 
azine, issue of May 21, when I saw a very 
interesting pair of photos which accompanied 


t’s the Opposed -Piston 
Diesel Locomotive by | l 
Conreians 1945 by Weekly Pub . Inc. 
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A name worth remembering 
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Dont try it this way [ 


G.w. aver @ 688 


No need to draft your wife’s 
bridge club into the prepara- 
tion of payroll checks! 


If you want a payroll 
method that will — 


Shorten the time it takes to 
write checks and get them to 
your employees 

Cut down the cost per check 


Reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of payroll operations 
requi 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check-and- 


Payroll Plan. He'll be — 


happy to explain this quick, 





efficient and economical 
method — at no. charge to 
you. 


The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina St., Chicago 
22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 
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but handsome Kreml-g roomed hair 
tag deeradbell 


After an afternoon in the hot summer sun and wind—are you 
the man with the wild, messy hair who discovers his batting 
average with the girls is ZERO? 

Or worse yet—the unfortunate man who foolishly plasters 
_ his unruly hair down with grease? Or the social leper whose 
shoulders are covered with unsightly dandruff flakes? 

Then get wise. Play smart ball. Use Kreml Hair Tonic! 
Notice how Kreml makes hair so easy to comb. Kreml is 
famous to keep dry, ornery summer hair neatly in place look- 
ing so spruce, handsome—so lustrous. Yet Kreml never leaves 
hair looking ridiculously “pasted down,” oily or greasy. 

Just see if you, too, don’t find Kreml just the right balance 
dressing for your hair. Kreml also promptly relieves itching 
of dry scalp and removes untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy a 
bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml ay! for 
modern, handsome hair grooming. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy _ 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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’ Penn Station, 1945: Maritime ol 


an~ article on the 
veteran discharge 
and ___ redeployment 
- program. One photo 
had as a caption: “In 
New York, young- 
sters freshly drafted 
march off to the un- 
finished war.” I real- 
me fully that the war 
unfinished, but 
speaking as the head 
” of that 

line of “‘freshly 
drafted youngsters,” 
I can wonder at my 
presence here in 
France so soon after 
the time I left for 


: France, 1945: the reception center. 
Bookbinder (right) Yet there I am, at- 


tired in my blue pin- 
striped suit and my old man’s Paisley tie, and 
carrying my ancient “outing” bag, standing 
on the lower level of Penn Station to take 
a train for Camp Upton. Try as I may, I 
can’t reconcile the fact that I left for Camp 
Upton on Aug. 38, 1948, with my status 
of “freshly drafted youngster” in News- 
WEEK. - 
Enclosed you will find a recent photo- 
graph of myself and a buddy taken in Lille, 
France. 


- T/83 Samuet. M. Boorsmvnen 
c/o Postmaster . Qu 
New York City 


@ This picture happened to be taken Jan. 3, 


. 1942, at Governor’s Island and shows the 


first large group to take physical examina- 
tions for aviation cadet training in the Air 
Forces after the two-year college require- 
ment had been removed. 

I'm quite sure this information is correct 
because I can recognize myself in the pic- 
ture. 

Lypwic E. PANTTILa 
SA (d) 2/c U.S.N.R. 
Banana River, Fla. 


Sorry, boys, try, again. It isn’t you—or 
you. The picture was taken at the Pennsyl- 


vania Station on the morning of May 8, 1945, . 


and shows « group about to leave for mar 






































"Sor, ty / married you ? "P rotested Elsie, 
‘Why darling -_ 


66 
Dow: PULL THAT darling stuff 
on me!” bellowed Elmer, the bull. “What’s 
this mess of beet tops doing in front of me? 
And why?” ‘ 

“But, Elmer dar-ling!” persisted Elsie, 
the Borden Cow, “beet tops are wonderful, 
full of vitamins and minerals. It’s a sin not 
to use them, when the government asks us 
not to waste one single bit of food.” 


“Let the government run the govern- 
ment!” roared Elmer. “I'll run my house!” 


“Then don’t forget the rationing rules!” 
reminded Elsie brightly. “Buy only what 
you need, pay your points and never pay 
more than ceiling prices. Remember, we 
have a mighty big army and navy to feed. 
And the folks at home have to limit them- 
selves. We mustn’t waste one crumb of 
bread, or one drop of milk. Not that I can 


on’s SUPPLy 1W EVERY QUART 
rl OF VITAMIN ORDENS HOMOGEN 2 





imagine anyone ever wasting a single drop 
of delicious Borden’s Homogenized Milk! 
It has cream and Vitamin D in every sip.” 

“My good woman,” prompted Elmer, 
“a moment ago you spoke of beet tops. One 
of your relatives in the beet top business?” 


»° 


“No, angel,” giggled Elsie. “But beet tops 
are grand eating. So are turnip greens, and 
the leafy parts of many vegetables. In these 
times of shortages—” 


“Ha!” interrupted Elmer witheringly, 









\ "See | 3 R 
“how about milkweeds? Maybe babies could 
use them instead of milk.” 

“That’s absurd!” exclaimed Elsie. “Ba- 
bies will get their cow’s milk. You know, 
they thrive on Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
It’s fortified with Vitamin D.” 


“My stomach could do with a little forti- 
PED 
os WENT IN EVERY Bite OF 


in 
fying,” grumbled Elmer. “Oh, for the good 
old days!” 


“In the good old days,” said Elsie, “we 
wasted leftovers that could have been made 


into appetizing dishes. For instance, you can 
make a very savory dish by mixing different 
leftover vegetables together in a cream 
sauce, sprinkling with Borden’s grated 
American style cheese, and then baking. 
Nourishing, too. Borden’s Fine Cheeses are 
concentrated nourishment.” 

“I want concentrated silence!” boomed 
Elmer. 

“But how can I keep silent,” asked Elsie, 
“when I'm fairly bursting with conservation 
tips? Did you know that you can make the 
most exciting jelly from apple peelings? 





ing them in their skins, or baking them, 
and eating skins and all? Every little bit we 
save helps our food supply last longer.” 

“If the food situation is that bad,” rea- 
soned Elmer, “I'll try this boiled greenery. 
But only to help the boys!” 

“Don’t be so bull-headed, Elmer!” scoffed 
Elsie. “You'll find it delicious. I flavored 
it with vinegar and pork drippings. It’s 
the flavor that counts. It even makes taking 
vitamins a pleasure! Just look how folks go 
for the chocolate-flavored vitamin-fortified 





drink—Hemo! It’s the way to drink your 
vitamins and like em!” 

“Less sales talk,” said Elmer, “and more 
beet tops. They're not half bad.” 

“Oh, Elmer, you say the nicest things,” 
murmured Elsie. “Just for that, you get 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbet for 
dessert. They’re good, sound nourishment 
at any time. As I always say—” 

“Aw, let me say it this time,” twinkled 
Elmer. “If it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 
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TUNE IN 
BORDEN’S 


New 


RADIO SHOW 


Sundays, 6:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
Blue Network 


With Jerry Wayne, 
deft Alexander's Orchestra, 
Fomeus Guest Sters! 








© The Borden Company 


The Land of Plenty Needs Plenty of This 


EVERYONE KNOWS —but few stop to realize—that no 
product of farm, mill, mine, or forest is of any value 
until transported from its point of origin to its point 
of ultimate use. Motor transport has found its important 
niche in our over-all transportation economy by being 


adaptable to so many steps along this route from 
producer to consumer. 


If America is to succeed in achieving 
the goal of 150-billion dollars a year 
in goods and services—in order to 
provide the hoped-for high level of 
employment—we will need the highest 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS 


development of all our forms of transportation. As a 

truck manufacturer, White has before it as its greatest 

postwar challenge—the opportunity to prcevide an 

expanded production economy with efficient tools of 

distribution. It wants to play its part in this alongside 

the full resources of all other forms of transport. 
And, thereby, we believe, the public 
interest will be best served. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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The Cover—The American farm- 
ther and 

more help last week job RO! 
feeding much of the world. 
The housewife hi for more 
steaks and ‘chops, but the imme- 
diate outlook was — encourag- 
ing. considered center- 
ing ood problems in the 
hands one one man. For an analy- 
sis of the situation see National 
Affairs. Ewing Galloway photo. 
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Information ... 


Co that a picture may be worth 
10,000 words, when it appears on 
the cover of NEwswEEK it is the displa ay 
window for a well-chosen 46,656. That's 
‘the approximate amount of editorial word- 
age in each issue, and our cover picture is 
the “show case” in which we exhibit our 
current contribution to keeping you well- 
informed. It not only illustrates the big 
story of the week, but also sets the gen- 
eral theme of the magazine’s contents. 
Speaking anesaaite and from a purely 


Board of Directors: MARY CUSHING ASTOR, CHARLES F. BOMER, 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, T. F. MUELLER, MALCOLM MUIR, 
LAM... REDMOND. 
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Photo Finesse 


business standpoint, our cover has much 
to do with sales at newsstands, enhancing 
NEwsweEEx’s “shelf value.” 


The basic concept in choosing our 
cover is to anticipate the news a week in 
advance. Thus, ‘the final choice involves 
the combined intelligence, intuition, and 
insight of the editorial executives together 
with a bit of “crystal-balling” and some 
crossing of fingers. Every Wednesday, 
five days before deadline, Managing Edi- 





_regulations 


tor Chet Shaw sits down with his staff to 
forecast the major news event which must 
be pictured. A tentative decision is made 
and Photo Editor Jack Caldwell goes to 
work on 25 New York City picture agency 
sources. Caldwell’s chief problem is find- 
ing an “on-the-spot” shot, as NEWSWEEK'S 
present policy discourages use of paint- 
ing or sketch reproductions. 


Frequently, our Washington Bu- 
reau is asked to obtain the best of what 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard has to offer. By Thursday noon, a . 
mountain of several thousand pictures, 
from which one must be chosen, has 
moved across the photo desk. Another 
conference is called, photos are fingered, 
and the pile of prints dissolves into a sin- 
gle shot, the one you see on your favor- 
ite newsstand or in your mail box. 


There are many practical reasons 
why our final choice has to be right. For 
one thing, our tight schedule for world- 
wide distribution requires an early runoff 
of the cover. In tum, the present paper 
shortage prevents us from scrapping cov- 
ers once they are on the presses. But we 
have some insurance against last-minute 
news “breaks” in our bank of covers pre- 
pared in advance for special occasions and 
individuals. 


We have ample reason to believe 
that you study our “show case” closely. 
Recently, we ran a picture of President 
Truman and one observant reader noticed 
a speck of vest sticking out above his 
double-breasted coat. The reader wanted 
to know how the President avoided OPA 
and obtained a double- 
breasted coat AND vest. The answer: 
The suit was a prewar Kansas City model. 
Also, we receive innumerable letters from 
those of you who are pretty sure you rec- 
ognize some of the GI’s who often appear 
in our “on-the-spot” covers. We're always 
glad to help whenever. possible in such 
important identification. 


As action increases in the Pacific 
you can expect more cover pictures trac- 
ing the course of our advance on Tokyo. 
There will be shots of important landings, 
air raids, and commanding officers as well 
as doughboys. But the picture we "re most 
eager for you to see is a “close-up” of 
Admiral Halsey on Hirohito’s white horse. 


Vlg Sam 





















If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 

Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 








s 


Our Laboratories is one of the 
higgest book publishers! 





One group of engincer-writere spent 
eight months on one book, a manual 
for a secret electronic device. An- 
other volume, equally thick, was 
written by one man in five months. 
Still another required the full time 
of one writer for a year and a half. 

This publishing achievement is one 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab- 
oratories’ war contribution may be 
measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 


pany equipment designed by Bell 


Laboratories for the Armed Forces. 


A BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM: 
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What's Behind Today’s while, the department and the OPA are and when pressed by Connally said: 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The WPB will soon undergo another 
reorganization; several bureaus and offices 
will be consolidated and some of the nine 
vice chairmanships will be eliminated . . . 
Expect a new assignment soon for Gen. 
B. B. Somervell, chief of the Army 
Service Forces . . . James M. Barnes, 
White House administrative assistant, 
plans to resign shortly . .. Leo T. Crowley 
won't Jeave the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration until after the Big Three 
meeting . . . The OPA foresees the end of 


passenger-tire and rubber-footwear ra-" 


tioning by the end of the year . . . The 
War Department has asked Solicitor Gen- 
eral Charles Fahy to be general counsel 
of the military government in Germany. 
Judge J. Warren Madden of the Federal 
Court of Claims is expected to take leave 
shortly to become a member of Fahy’s 
staff. Brig. Gen. Edward F. Witsell 
probably will replace Maj. Gen. James 
A. Ulio, who will retire soon as Adju- 
tant General. 


The War on Tax Evaders 


The Treasury’s drive against tax dodg- 
ers, many of them black-market profiteers, 
has turned up a lot of sensational evi- 
dence. The department now has more than 
22,000 “hot tips” to investigate. Twenty- 
eight cases are being turned over to the 
Justice Department for prosecution and 
another 200 cases are being processed. 
Included are those of several well-known 
firms. The Treasury has evidence that a 
- representative of New England interests 
was in New York recently with $5,000,- 
000 in large bills which he tried to con- 
vert into smaller bills at a 10 to 15% dis- 
count. It also is checking upon several 
New York sidestreet furriers and jewelers 
who are suspected of evading the luxury 


tax on sales. 


The Checkup 


The Treasury already has taken 1,600 
of its employes off other work to investi- 
gate tax evasions. In addition, a new law 
enforcement office will be created soon 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau. It will 
have 6,000 investigators. With this force, 
Treasury officials hope to collect as much 
as $2,000,000,000 evaders. Mean- 


setting up a system to interchange infor- 
mation on black-market operations. 


From Capitol Hill 


Look for the controversy among mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, the former Dies Commit- 
tee now headed by Representative Hart 
of New Jersey, to lead to a move to abol- 
ish it . . . The Woodrum Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy will indorse com- 
pulsory military training . . . The Senate 
subcommittee on housing will recommend 
that the government build 100,000 low- 
cost housing units in each of the next five 
years . . . The Taft brotheys—Senator 
Robert and State Department Director of 
Wartime Economic Affairs Charles—do 
not see eye to eye on the tariff question. 
Robert was a leader against reciprocal- 
trade extension; Charles was for it. 


Ickes and the Party 


Interior Secretary Ickes was chided 
recently by an emissary from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for failure to 
cooperate more closely with the party. 
But the old curmudgeon wouldn't be 
chided. He said he considered the Na- 
tional Committee a fifth wheel and a 
squeaky one at that. He said he took lots 
of Republicans into his department and 
converted them to Democrats, which was 
better for the party than taking Demo- 
crats. “Name one you've converted,” said 
the emissary. At that point the conference 
adjourned. Ickes is so certain that he'll 
be replaced soon that he’s debating 
whether to beat the President to the 
punch by announcing his resignation. 


Truman Forgets 


President Truman, talking with his 
special assistant, .George Allen, about his 
visit to San Francisco, remarked how 
great it would be to have some good 
Chinese food again. The President then 
recalled delightful meals at a small Chi- 


natown restaurant on a previous visit. 


“But,” Allen protested, “you can’t go 
there, Mr. President. You're the Chief 
Executive of the United States.” Truman 


replied: “My God, I forgot.” 


No Quick Ratification 

In San Francisco last week Senator 
spams asked Senator Vandenberg if 
he w join in a statement pepictig 
early Senate ratification of the Unit 
Nations charter. Vandenberg demurred 


“Now listen, Tom, go ahead and say 
what you want, but you know I’m skat- 
ing on much thinner party ice on. this 
issue than you are.” However, optimistic 
statements on the possibility of ratifica- 
tion before the. Big Three meeting never 
were considered seriously by Senate lead- 
ers. Connally, asked about forcing ratifi- 
cation in two or three weeks, replied: . 
“Why, man, you couldn’t drive a nail 
throagh the Senate in two weeks.” 


National Notes 


Six Federal agencies—Selective Serv- 
ice, Veterans Administration, War Man- 
power Commission, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Railroad Retirement Board, and 
the Agricultural Extension Service—all 
have responsibility in one way or an- 
other for getting veterans back on civil- 
ian jobs. The Administration is working 
on a plan to concentrate the authority 
either in the VA or the Labor Depart- 
ment . . . President Truman has prom- 
ised President Osmejia that he'll declare 
independence for the Philippines: the lat- 
ter part of October. Charles P. Taft, who 
was F.D.R.’s choice for high commis- 
sioner, won't be appointed by Truman 
. . . Records of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee show that from 1940 
to 1945 a half million Negroes left the 
South for war centers in the North, and 
on the East and West Coasts. 





Spellman and the Vatican 


Hieh Catholic circles now are pre- 
dicting that Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man may not be appointed Papal Secre- 
tary of State as has been rumored. In- 
stead, they believe he will be stationed in 
Washington as the Vatican’s diplomatic 
representative in the Western Hemisphere 
—including the U.S. and all of Latin- 
America but not Canada. Auxiliary Bish- 
op J. Francis A. McIntyre, now in Rome, 
is slated to succeed Spellman as Arch- 
bishop of New York. 


The Gestapo’s Ears 


A Gestapo invention which completely 
shattered all attempts at privacy has been 
revealed by a German diplomat now 
interned in Stockholm. It consisted of a 
playing-card-size metal plate tuned to a 
portable listenin apes in a Gestapo 
man’s pocket. The plate even picked up 
whispers and enabled agents standing as 
far away as five-eighths of a mile to listen 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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to conversations. The contraption was the 
undoing of many Germans, including two 
Nazi diplomats who, foHowing the July 
plot against Hitler’s life, wanted to dis- 
cuss what should be done next. They de- 
cided to talk in a moving automobile. 
The Gestapo, which was keeping a close 
watch on all Wilhelmstrasse men, smug- 
gled one of the metal plates in a laundry 
package in the back seat and followed in 
another car. The two diplomats were 
arrested at the end of their ride and shot 
within 48 hours. 


Verboten 


In one German prison camp, American 
merchant seamen tamed the vicious guard 
dogs by slipping them food and ing 
‘them. When the guards discov: their 
man-eating dogs lying on the bunks with 
the men and licking their faces, they 
promptly posted a notice asserting that 
the dogs were forbidden to accept food 
from prisoners. 


Europe’s Coal Famine 


Coal for liberated Europe will have to ° 


come principally from German mines and 
the critical problem of producing and 
transporting enough to meet minimum 
needs for the next. twelve months will 
soon be placed before the top U. S., Brit- 
ish, and Russian military governors of 
Germany. There’s actually less coal in 
France today than a year ago and the eco- 
nomic outlook is bleaker than last year. 
Some observers believe coal for homes 
may become so critical next winter that 
the de Gaulle government could fall on 
that issue alone. 


Foreign Notes 

Henry Pu-yi, Chinese puppet emperor 
of Jap-held Manchuria, will be put to 
death as a war criminal when and if he is 
captured by the Chinese. The case against 
him has been prepared by Chungking... 
Since the Americans landed in North 
Africa some 30,000 U.S. Army vehicles 
have been stolen. Most of which never 
have been recovered . . . So many stores 
find their way from Allied ships into 
Sicily’s black market that any vessel ask- 
in for rations at Naples is immediately 
refused if it has previously docked in 
Sicily . . . The Milan newspaper which 
backed the present Premier, Ferruccio 
Parri, has started a campaign to have the 
Italian capital transferred to that city and 
keep Rome only “as a religious and 
tourist center.” 


Higher Canned Goods 


The OPA has revised its policy on 
canned fruit and vegetables to let canners 
raise their ceiling prices in line with ap- 
proved cost increases ‘in labor and raw 
materials. The move is designed to lull 
industry fears of price squeezes this sea- 
son, and to insure all-out production. 
Some packers had indicated their inten- 











tion to pack only enough to meet govern- 
ment requirements. Flooding of “fresh” 
markets by large quantities of fruit and 
vegetables now r contract to proces- 
sors has been feared. 


‘Shadow’ Reconversion 


Some of the more resourceful auto- 
arts makers have been “chinking in” 

tween war contracts with production 
of regular automobile bearings and other 
bits and pieces that soon will be needed 
by assembly lines in Detroit. Literally 
millions of auto parts are in what the 
industry has named “shadow” storage, 
ready for immediate shipment on the offi- 
cial release date, July 1. 


Aiding Small Business 


When Henry A. Wallace was Secretary 
of Agriculture he saw how the govern- 
ment was able to help small and large 
farmers alike through its Extension Serv- 
ice. This service. gives information to 
farmers through county agents and state 
universities.«Wallace is working on-a simi- 
lar experiment to aid the small business- 
man. One of the Secretary’s recent moves 
was to send one of his top economists, 
C. S. Logsdon, to Arkansas, at the re- 
quest of state officials, to study methods 
by which the Federal government might 
supplement that state’s extensive work 
promoting local development of small 
enterprise. The expectation is that similar 
liaison will be arranged with other states. 


Rice for Relief, 


Reported plans for the government to 
set aside the entire 1945 rice crop for 
Far East relief and limit domestic distri- 
bution to fourteen Southern states have 
caused angry protests among rice’ grow- 
ers and millers in Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and California, the four principal 
producing states. Industry spokesmen say 
such a relief program would unfairly re- 
strict American use of rice as a table food 
and in such industrial fields as brewing 
and the manufacture of cereals and baby 
foods. Continued shortage of rice at 
home, it is contended, endangers postwar 
markets for U.S. growers and processors, 
and nullifies heavy advertising and pro- 
motion expenditures in recent years. 


Business Footnotes 


Some labor leaders in the aircraft in- 
dustry, which now employs about 1,400,- 
000 persons, will consider it a miracle if 
the industry is able to keep an average of 
300,000 to 400,000 in the first postwar 
years . .. WPB Chairman Krug has sent 
sharp letters to 800 principal war con- 
tractors instructing seas to speed up 
cancellation of orders for steel no longer 
needed because of cutbacks. Many manu- 
facturers have been so slow in relinquish- 
ing orders that reconversion threatens to 
ee em ; Relat rae ow ds of steel 
available for civilian industry 1 
have jumped from 500,000..tons a 
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tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons... 

ite the lifting of the WPB ban on 
gold mining in the U.S., operations are 
not likely to reach a high level for some 
time because of the lack of machinery. 





Miscellany 


General Eisenhower's diary of the 
war is being prepared by Capt. Harry 
C. Butcher, his naval aide . . . Joe DiMag- 
gio’s autobiography is now in the mak- 
ing. His ghost writer will receive no 
credit in book. Incidentally, d 
his stomach ulcers, the former Y. 
centerfielder doesn’t expect to be dis- 
charged by the Army. . . John Hersey, 
author of “A Bell for Adano,” is severins 
his connections with Life Magazine and 
joining the staff of The New Yorker. He 
will leave soon for the Pacific war theater 
as a correspondent . . . Sen. Sheridan 
Downey of California is writing a book 
on the work of a typical senator. The 
book is backed by Hollywood interests 
and may be made into a film. . . Plans 
finally are set for the dramatization of 
Crockett Johnson’s cartoon, “Barmaby.” 
Jerome Chodorov, co-author of “Junior 
Miss,” is writing the play, and the tenta- 
tive cast includes B Fitzgerald as 
Mr. O'Malley, Jackie Jenkins as Barmaby, 
and Margaret O’Brien as Jane. 


Radio Notes 


The performer with the highest audi- 
ence rating next season will be the an- 
nouncer Harry Von Zell, who will appear 
on three top programs each week. His 
popularity is being recognized by the 
film companies, and insiders predict that 
he will be a movie star within a year... 
Because listener polls have proved that 
spy- and mystery-show audiences are 
composed mainly of women, a trend in 
the sponsorship of such programs has de- 
veloped. For example, a deodorant firm 
has replaced a tobacco company as the 
sponsor of Counterspy . . . This summer’s 
network promotion recordings heralding 
the return of top shows in the fall will be 
more than just dull spot announcements; 
music and actual samples of the new pro- 
grams will be included . . . Groucho Marx 
will be a radio regular instead of an oc- 
casional guest star next season. 


_Movie Lines 


As a result of its success with “I Re- 
member Mama,” RKO will provide finan- 
cial backing for four more Broadway pro- 
ductions in the coming season . . . Everett 
Crosby’s, Bing’s brother and agent, is 
cal film based on the life 


a musi 


planning a. 
story oF Maj. Glenn Miller, the band- 
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Laws have a habit of 


coming home to roost 
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N 1933 a number of laws were introduced in Congress to limit use of 
efficiency-producing machine tools. Some people mistakenly thought 
those laws would “spread the work”. The laws certainly would have 
killed the American machine tool industry, without which experts say 


we would have lost the war in 1942. 


Look out. There will be similar laws suggested in the future. Not only 


would they weaken the country against potential enemies; they would — 


also weaken and destroy all chance of a decent standard of living for 


the very workmen they are supposed to benefit. 


A workman can only be paid out of what he produces. Modern ma- 
chines efficiently used help him produce more and so be worth more. 


When the war is over there will be tens of thousands of excellent war- “ 


built machine tools. If tax laws let industry accumulate enough money 
to buy them, if industry buys them, if workmen use them efficiently, the 


cost of American products will go down. That means the market for 


American products will go up. That means jobs for American workmen, * 


including our returning soldiers—and it is the only way they can be 


assured jobs worthy of returning heroes. 








YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. 
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The period of mid-war uncertainty now is at hand. It is the 
outstanding fact of today—affects more lives and pocketbooks. 
Many jobs will be uncertain; so will manufacturers’ materials. 
Transport the same. Business is restive as it strains to get peace 
goods on domestic and foreign markets. How long this will last 
depends on the Pacific war. So Trends here gives the outlook 
of the next few months as seen by top Washington officials. 


First, the war: Okinawa took longer and cost more than the 
experts expected. But that won't cause revision of the main strat- 
egy timetable. Final invasion of Japan must wait, anyway, on the 
enormous concentration of men and machines now being moved 
from Europe. Plans for other preparatory or intermediate land- 
ings are entirely flexible. 


Siege Warfare: That’s what we'll be engaged in for the next 
several months—a tighter air and naval blockade combined with 
ever-heavier bombardment of Japan. Some strategists still hope 
that the siege will crumple Japan, eliminating the need for 
invasions. At any rate, there will be time to give the blockade 
~external and internal—a fair trial. 


From Okinawa, not only all of Japan proper, but Japanese in- 
dustries in Manchuria are within easy reach. With the build-up 
of air power on Okinawa which is now possible, earlier plans 
to land in China to obtain strategic bombing bases may prove 
superfluous. 


Landings to establish contact with Chinese forces are not 
precluded, however. The Chinese Army is getting into shape 
and is expected to play a greater role than once was thought 
possible. General Wedemeyer is receiving the cooperation that 
General Stilwell fought for but didn’t get. Strategists now hope 
to arm and train enough Chinese to take over a large part of the 
job of defeating the Japanese Army on the Asiatic Continent. 


Second, Jobs: Most officials aren’t worried over forecasts of big 
unemployment in the period before the Japs fall. Their efforts 
are aimed at keeping the jobless days of each individual at a 
minimum—and they think they can. Relatively few will be idle 
more than a few weeks. 


Third, Manufacturing: The future depends on the type of busi- 
ness, and the type of Army cutbacks. A sample of continued 
tough living: the construction industry. Builders are convinced 
that the government wants private construction to start as 
quickly as possible. Yet lumber is so short and its prospects 
so dismal that only scant relaxation of building controls is in 
prospect for the next year. 


Fourth, Foreign Trade: It’s bound to go slow for a long time. 
Nearly all finished goods will go to U.S. buyers. But ex- 
porters see gaping foreign markets, rich and untouched by 
war—South America, the Middle East, South Africa, India. 
They want American goods to get there fast. Auto makers, 
backed by some State Department and FEA top officials, 
are having a tough time getting a few cars and trucks to ship. 
The ODT and WPB’s civilian requirements office wants all 


new production for home use. 


Parenthetically, at least a few private foreign trade experts 
are falling in line with government predictions of a normal post- 
war export trade of $10,000,000,000 annually. 


Introduction of legislation to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank to $3,500,000,000 was the tip-off 
on U.S. foreign lending policy: It won’t be profligate. Loans 
by the bank to unfreeze and stimulate trade will be relatively 
small—in the hundreds of thousands, not billions. 


The Administration wants periodic Congressional review of its 
lending activities; will go to the Capitol for legislation on any 
large loans (like the $6,000,000,000 once broached informally 
by Russia). Under these conditions, the bill is almost sure to 
pass, though a smaller expansion may be voted without much 
Administration objection. 


Stabilization Director Davis won't lie low on his proposals to 
curb speculative profits. Some segments of Government are cool 
to his ideas; Congress is downright chilly. But Davis is pre- 
pared to send to the White House soon a report recommending: 

1—On city-home purchases, 35% down payments, the balance 
spread over fifteen years. (Now 20% and twenty years.) New 
houses would be exempt. 

2—On farm land, 40% to 50% down payments. (No present 
restrictions, ) 

3—Lengthening of the period securities must be held (now 
six months) before profits on their sale become subject to the 
lower, capital-gains tax rates. 


Backers of the program call this the unguarded sector of the 
inflation front. If a break-through comes, it could contribute 
greatly to grievous postwar inflation. Take farm lands. They are 
selling at 52% of the 1935-39 value, on an average. Agriculture 
economists note that the government has guaranteed prices 
for two years after the war; manpower troubles will ease; 
machinery will become available. In other words, farm property 
will become more desirable, more vulnerable to speculation. 


Opponents recognize “potential” dangers, but they point out 
that farms are more valuable because they are earning more 
than in the 30s. They also say corporation earnings justify 
higher stock prices. But the future of the program is in the 
hands of President Truman. If Davis makes out a good case, 
an Executive order could impose credit controls immediately 
and White House backing might pry loosesome tax curbs. 


None-too-cordial U. S.-French relations aren’t warming up, 
though diplomatic necessity may force a better atmosphere 
eventually. Truman is finding de Gaulle as difficult as Roose- 
velt did. French efforts to obtain a greater voice in world affairs 
—the latest, seeking a seat on the U. S.-British-Dutch rubber 
committee—are being met with Allied aloofness. British Foreign 
Office jibe: the ailing Eden has de Gaulle stones. ; 


In the long run, however, U. S. and Britain need a strong friend 
on the European Continent; France must be it, and to make it 
strong, we must help. This is the reasoning likely to prevail and 
to keep aid flowing to the French. 


Some top U.S. officials aren’t happy that Russian-held Berlin 
was chosen for the Big Three meeting, scheduled for around 
july 15. Some of Truman’s top aides think the Russians showed 


courtesy in not agreeing to a place nearer England or the 
U.S., after long Roosevelt-Churchill trips to Teheran and Yalta. 
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Roucuty speaking, about 9 minutes 
of every wartime business hour go to 


waste because of inefficient business 


forms. Whose fault is it? 
‘Sometimes the trees get it in the way 


: of the forest. 


.. Sometimes executives are so close to 


q the problem that what is plain to an 
outsider is hidden from them. Are the 


forms too complicated? Do they trans- 
mit only essential facts? Is the se- 


‘quence of entries logical? Does the 
, AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N.Y, 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK GO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP.. NIAGARA FALLS, Ni. Y. 

a cosey-wintTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“Syl |; MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, W. Y. 

. 3 SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, ING., QRLANDO, FLA. “ 
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., Ltd, Witmnipég and Vancouver; 
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typist enter recurring information 
which instead should be printed? 

These are questions the Moore Busi- 
ness Form specialist is trained to 
answer. He brings experience and 
a fresh outlook to your business form 
system. He marshals information; 
recommends changes; combines forms 
and doubles them up, so that one does 
the work of three or four. Then Moore 
designs the forms and prints in quan- 
tities of hundreds or millions. 


‘Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 





DETROIT ZUSLIC LIBRARY 





The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. Service is nation- 
wide, and available to the corner store 
or the corporation with many branches, 

To speed your war output, to put all 
hands to work efficiently, perhaps to 
save thousands of dollars yearly, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
= reg >, 3 ci roe " 5 % 4 Pa . oy a 
n s - s » ‘ > , . 
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VERYBODY loves a bargain! And 
_4 when you stop to think about it, the 
60-watt General Electric lamp is one of 
the biggest bargains of modern times. 
Since 1907 the price has gone down 
from $1.75 to a dime! Yet the amount 
of light has gone steadily up. Just to 
show you how research works for you, 
let’s compare today’s 60-watt G-E bulb 
with that of 1923. 


“TO MAKE G-E LAMPS STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





The bulb that got brighter 


as the price went down! 








The price in 1923 was 40 cents. To- 
day it is only a dime (plus tax). Yet this 
10 cent lamp gives over 50 per cent more 
light for the same amount of electricity. 

Whenever you need a light bulb, or a 
flourescent lamp ... remember that the 
initials G-E are symbols of a research 
organization whose constant aim is to 
give the public more and more light at 
lower and lower cost. 




















































































Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS: 


The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Congress Considers a Food Czar — 
to Supply the Nation and Europe 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Would Have Complete Control 
Under the Hoover Plan 


There were glad promises of more 
food, but they were no more than that— 
promises. Chops and steaks remained as 
unlikely as ever. Up, down, and across the 
land, the great hunt for food grew more 
desperate and, in spots, even more hope- 
less. Governors of thirteen Northeastern 
states from Maine to Virginia, represent- 
ing 30 per cent of the nation’s consumers, 
found the outlook bleak and befogged. 
The normally placid New York Sun 
printed a three-column front-page warn- 
ing: “Food Dearth to Last Six Months 
Here.” The farmer, whose crops must 
feed the world, hoped for a break in 
weather, prices, and labor. 

From hisryy og came the cheerless 
announcement t Spring pigs num- 
bered almost 6,000,000 under the govern- 
ment’s goal. In Houston, Texas, bulgy 


Barris & Ewing 





with war industry, 700 retail meat dealers 
started shutting up their shops, pending 
wholesaler compliance with OPA prices. 
Vacationers from Georgia to New Eng- 
land met the same scarcities they had at 
home. Food manufacturers were darkly 
alarmed over the possibility of empty 
sugar bins. Poultry vied with beef to top 
the shortage list. 

Food, a major home-front problem 
throughout the war years, developed last 
week into a first-rate crisis. There was hot 
weather harassment everywhere. In the 
air-conditioned House chamber in Wash- 
ington, the temperature-raising subject 
of the OPA finally brought on a full-scale 
struggle to strip the agency of all its 
powers over food except counting ration 
stamps. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
GOP statesman who fed Europe after the 
last war, gave encouragement to the OPA 
opposition. He advised Congress to take 


control of meat from the OPA, the 
military, and Lend-Lease officials and 
transfer it lock-and-stock to the Secretary 





of Agriculture. He said the nation’s meat 
and fat shortage was plainly the result of 
bad government organization. 

By the time a combination of House 
Republicans and OPA-weary Democrats 
had ‘finished last week end, they had put 
most-of what Hoover wanted half-way 
through Congress. The bill authorizing 
the OPA =e be continued in force for 
another year, but absolute control of food 
and prices, the Senate willing, would be 
in the hands of a full-fashioned “czar”— 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Czar From V Cross: The bene- 
ficiary of this rush to center authority 
over food in one man was a member of 
the House itself: Clinton P. Anderson, 49- 
year-old, professiorial-looking, three-term 
congressman from New Mexico and own- 
er of the 800-acre Lazy V Cross Farm on 
Rural Route No. 1, Albuquerque. On 
July 1, Anderson moves fourteen blocks 
down the Mall from Capitol Hill to take 
over as Secretary of Agri (replac- 
ing Claude Wickard) with the additional 
powers of. War Food Administrator (re- 
placing Marvin Jones). 

No one was more aware than Ander- 
son of the job being styled for him by his 
colleagues in the House. For months a 
special committee which he heads had 
dug up more solid, factual material on 
the causes and effects of the food short- 
age than any predecessor committee in 
either branch of Congress. 

Steaming into Washingtow last Friday 


Associated Press 


Clinton P. Anderson, new Secretary of Agriculture, and one problem: Indignant pickets in Detroit demand action and food 
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Who's That Man? Wesley Collins, almost 3, is a shy little boy as his mother, 
Anne, tries to introduce him (top) to his father, Lt. William Collins, veteran of the 
European fighting, outside Vaughn General Hospital, Hines, Ill. Mother finally 
turns the trick and Wesley gets a kiss from “that strange man.” 





morning barely in time to join in debate 
on the bill (with his committee afield, he 
had had only sixteen hours of sleep in 
‘five nights), Anderson refrained from 
voting on pi to expand the powers 
of his new job. But he was everywhere. 
Once, when his colleagues were display- 
ing too enthusiastic confidence in him 
( wanted to give him the OPA’s en- 


forcemen : 
“As Secretary of Agriculture, I would not 


ing: Still to be 
before Anderson assumed his 

new post was a final report from his com- 
‘mittee. What it would contain remained 
to be seen, but it was evident that An- 
was deeply concerned over four 


been unseasonally rainy. Anderson’s view: 
“The meat picture is not encouraging. 


Even if we are able to tell the farm- 
er that we will give him a price in- 
centive, it is not yet certain we will 
have the feed. The next 60 days, in re- 
gard to corn, will be critical.” ne 

@ The-labor shortage in the West Coast 


fruit- and vegetable-growing “agin 


beef slaughtering, voted by the House, 
became t it. I intend to revoke the 
li laught furnishi 
for the black market.”. 


@ Some improvement m 
this fall. “With authority to slaughter 
range cattle, the beef supply can be ex- 





NEWSWEEK 


panded, but the meat will be. utility- 
grade, not top-grade, corn-fed beef.” 

erson’s summation: The weather 
willing (it has been poor to date), the 
nation will have to be satisfied with ade- 
quacy, not abundance, for many months 
to come.* 


Pon 


The Friendly Senate 


To President Truman, 2,500 miles 
from Washington (see page 22), Con- 
gress last week handed the test per- 
sonal victory of his two-month-old White 
House regime. Exactly as he asked for 
it, without an important comma changed, 
the Senate passed a bill previously ap- 
proved by the House, extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act for an- 

er three years and granting the Chief 
Executive in addition the unprecedent- 
ed authority to slash tariff rates as much 
as 50 per cent from 
exchange for similar reductions by coun- 
tries with which trade agreements are 
negotiated. 

The President's triumph, conceded to 
be the direct outcome of his astute 
wooing of Congressional good will, was 
noteworthy in several respects. 

@ The Senate vote of 54-to-21, with fif- 
teen Republicans among those voting 
aye, showed a radical departure from 
the traditional GOP credo of high-tariff 
protectionism. 

@ The unexpected 2-to-1 margin of ap- 
proval was reemphasized in the decisive 
defeat of various crippling amendments, 
including ‘a proposal by Sen. Henrik 
Shipstead, ate gee of Minnesota, to 
exempt virtually all agricultural products 
from the tariff cuts, and another by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wy- 
oming, requiring Congressional approval 
of all future agreements. 

@ Most important, passage of the meas- 
ure, as a concrete demonstration that 
America means what it says about post- 
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‘the burden of rearing four boys and four 


girls, the oldest, Billy Gene, only 12. 

To sympathetic friends Nabers spoke 
his mind: Blytheville could show its ap- 
preciation of Privett through a practical 
memorial—a home for the surviving 
Privetts. Contributions of $4,000 ought to 
turn the trick. 

Soon the word went beyond Blythe- 
ville, beyond Mississippi County and the 
state itself. The Army newspaper Stars 
and Stripes ran a story. Contributions 
began arriving from practically every 
state in the union and from Iceland, 
India, England, Continental Europe, 
North Africa, and the Pacific, until the 
fund contained $7,000. 

Nabers and two other members of a 
memorial committee—U. S. Branson, ar- 
chitect, and Mrs. Samuel F. Norris, city 
editor of The Courier News—decided on 
a ten-room house. Merchants donated 
furniture; plumbers and _ carpenters 
worked for nothing. Garden, orchard, 
and poultry yard were put in shape; a 
playground was built. 

On June 16, hundreds of Blytheville 
citizens attended a dedication service and 
inspected the house, its two bathrooms, 
built-in kitchen unit, automatic hot-water 
system, nursery and laundry. The eigh 
Privett children were wild with 
excitement, lost in the compara- 
tive expanse of their new home. 
Their mother didn’t cry. As Max 
B. Reid, Blytheville lawyer, for- 
aan presented her with the 
deed, Mrs. Privett said: “I 
didn’t know God made so man 
good people.” 


oo 


The Queen 


The huge Queen Mary — 
westward over the Atlantic last 


week with lights ablaze for the 
first time since 1939. Aboard 
were 15,278 American troops 
happy to crowd into space meant 
for only 2,000 peacetime pas- 
sengers. They slept in bunks 
three and four tiers high in cab- 
ins, and lounges, in the swim- 
ming pool and the nursery; they 
ate two meals a day in shifts at 
long wooden tables in the first- 
class dining room; for amuse- 
ment, they carved their names 
into the teakwood railings that 
run the third-of-a-mile around 





As the ship passed Ambrose 
Lightship Wednesday and 
steamed up New York harbor 
channel toward Pier 90 in the 
North River, the GI’s waved 
from every porthole and every 
open deck; their cheers were 
picked up and echoed by thou- 
sands of spectators lining ‘the ~ 
New York and New Jersey shores. 

Eight tiny tugs nosed the 
giant Queen into her berth while 


other river craft, baby flat tops, Coast 
Guard cutters, and ferryboats joined the 
welcome with whistles shrieking and pen- 
nants flying. Canned music blared from a 
Na blimp’s sky speaker; an Army band 
on the pier played “Roll Out the Barrel” 
as the ship made fast. One more contin- 
ent of fighting men and the largest to 
ate, had come home. 

But for the first time since the war be- 
gan, the secrecy covering the Cunard 
White Star Line’s leviathan was lifted: 
@ Without firing a shot at enemy sub- 
marines or planes, the Queen had sailed 
through the war unscathed. 

@ Because her 29-knot speed was too fast 
for any convoy or for any submarine ex- 
cept one which might have lain in wait on 
her exact course, she had zig-zagged 
through dangerous waters alone. 

@ In 1942, during the critical days of the 
Egyptian campaign, she sailed round the 
tip of Africa to land 11,000.British troops 
who turned the tide at Alamein. 

@ Mostly the Queen’s work had been 
in the Atlantic ferrying more than 500,- 
000 Americans to and from Europe's 
battlefields. 

@ On four trips she carried Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in suite 78 on her main 


deck; other notable passengers included 





Harris & Ewing 


_ Jammed from bow to stern, the Queen Mary 


nears New York 


Lord Halifax, the Archbishop of York, 
Katharine Cornell, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and Beatrice Lillie. 

Like her sister ship the Queen Eliza- 
beth, she will continue as a troop carrier 
until the war is over, and then back will 
go the carpets, paintings, cocktail bars, 
gift — and breakfast-in-bed-service of 
uxury liners in peacetime. 


taal 


The Other Eisenhower 


Prior to 1942 and the spectacular rise 
of General “Ike,” the name of Eisenhower 
in public affairs was likely to mean but 
one man—Milton Eisenhower, the gener- 
al’s youngest brother: An able organizer, 
he had a sound knowledge of farm prob- 
lems through his work in.the Department 
of Agriculture in the Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt administrations. 

In June 1948, Eisenhower became pres- 
ident of Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science at Manhattan, 
Kans. Last week he was ready for an- 
other turnabout. At the urging of Clinton 
;P. Anderson, President Truman’s new 
/Secretary of Agriculture, Eisenhower, 
who will be 46 next September, accepted 
the job as Anderson’s special assistant. 
He will continue as president 
of Kansas State, drawing full 
salary there and $1 a year in 
Washington. 

Anderson made it clear that 
Eisenhower would have a free 
hand in reorganizing the Agri- 
culture Department, es y 
in the War Food Administration 
which the department will take 
over. Pleased with Eisenhower’s 
acceptance, Anderson crowed: 
“He knows the department from 
top to bottom. Personally, I be- 
lieve him to be the best-equipped 
man in the country to carry out 
the policies I have in mind for 
the producer of food and the 
consumer.” 


Ed Has a Bellyful 


The 1944 Democratic con- 
vention had adjourned. In the 
hotel suite of Harry S. Truman, 
a telegram was being pas 
from hand to hand. It was from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt congratu- 
lating the Missourian on_ his 
nomination for Vice President. 
Recovering the telegram, Tru- 

* man penned a few lines across 
it and handed it to a strapping 
-6-footer who since world-war 
days in France had been ‘his 
close friend. The inscription 
read: “To Ed McKim, my — 
friend and buddy, whose judg- © 
ment and opinion I value, this 
is due.” “Keep it, Ed,” said Tru- 
man to the Omaha insurance 
executive who had served as 






{ 
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“front man” for him during the four-day 
_ convention. . 


This spring, when Harry Truman be- 
came 33rd President of the United 
States, he- installed McKim in the White 
House as his chief administrative assist- 
ant and adviser. Most politicians in 
Washington nad never heard of McKim, 
but the impression spread that he was 
“the man to see.” 

Somehow, the business-trained. and 
able McKim did not seem to fit. His in- 
clination to straightforward speech, and 
his open talk in night clubs, at horse 
tracks, and parties, rubbed soft-shoe po- 
liticos the wrong way. Then, with a spe- 
cial Congressional election coming up in 
Montana (Newsweek, June 18), he 
pulled a boner: He announced that a 
veterans’ hospital sought both by Mon- 
tana and North Dakota (which had the 
inside track) would go to Montana. After 
the election (which a Republican won 
anyway), the hospital was awarded-to 
North Dakota. 

Two weeks ago, McKim was given a 
new assignment: He was transferred to 
the Federal Loan Administration as an 
assistant to the administrator. Last week, 
McKim had a bellyful of Washington 


with its “sissy” ways. Best bet: If Presi-' 


dent Truman, still his loyal friend, would 
let him, Ed McKim would go back to 
Omaha and the insurance business. 
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Another Man’s Child 


The saeco was serious: whether to 
care for illegitimate babies born to service- 
men’s errant wives without imperiling 
existing marriages by telling the hus- 
bands. Last week the California legis- 
lature, boiling mad over the controversy, 
decided the husband should be told. An 
Ohio judge decided he shouldn't. 


Sin Secret? Califormians of a 
ic turn called the measure in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Gardiner John- 











son of Berkeley the “indiscreet wives” 
bill. Those shocked by the rising tide of 
illegitimacy, saw in it nothing but tacit 
forgiveness of the worst-kind of infidelity 
~that of women whose husbands were 
away fighting for their country. 

Actually, the bill as originally written 
was designed merely to change the state’s 
adoption law to permit 4 woman to adopt 

her own illegitimate child or offer it for 
‘adoption without notifying her husband. 
Under the present law the ‘husband of 
any woman putting a child up for adop- 
tion is — to be oy — and 
must sign the necessary legal papers, 
even though his long absence from home 
makes the legal presumption absurd. 
Further, the Johnson bill had the support 
of the State Social Welfare Department 
and the Children’s Home Society in the 
hope that it would help relieve over- 
crowding in California’s jammed nursing 
homes and infant shelters. 

In debate on the measure it was argued 
that any notification of a serviceman that 
his wife had born another man’s child 
was highly disruptive to the morale of the 
armed forces. The bill attracted no par- 
ticular attention until the Army hews- 

' paper Stars and Stripes attacked it as an 
aid to deception of soldiers. Opponents 
of the bill picked up the argument. 
Amendments followed. Almost emascu- 
lated, the bill passed. 


Principal from the old law: A 
ae the state would be per- 
mitted to adopt a child—an opportunity 
heretofore available to civilians. 
Thus a man overseas now adopt his 
own wife’s child. But he would be told 
that his wife had born it. 


spiny nee 


placed for adoption at least four illegiti- 


mate children to servicemen’s wives 
in Columbus. “The court,” said Judge 
McClelland, “must look to the welfare of 
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the child and not to the possible em- 
barrassment of the parents--in all such 
cases as these.” 

Legally, he added, these children were 
fatherless and for that reason it was un- 
necessary to notify the women’s husbands 
of adoption proceedings. 

“If a child is born to a married woman,” 
he pointed out, “the law presumes that 
her husband is the father, but the pre- 
sumption is rebuttable if it is shown that 
it was impossible for the husband to 
have been with his wife during the nine 
months preceding the birth.” 

In the case of the four babies placed 
for adoption, the women’s husbands had 
been absent at least 22 months. “This 
precluded the necessity of serving statu- 
tory notice on the husband of the applica- 
tion for adoption,” Judge McClelland said. 
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The President Plays 


Not since his boyhood days on a Mis- 
souri farm had Harry S.‘Truman had such 
a whale of a good time. This week as the 
President ended a brief vacation in the 
State of Washington preparatory to at- 
tending the closing session of the San 
Francisco conference, he gave hearty 
evidence that wartime responsibilities had 
cost him none of his zest for fun. 

The_nonstop daytime flight of 2,456 


Acme Associated Press 


Presidential fishing: Coolidge catches one, Hoover waits for a bite, F. D. R.’s little one got away, Truman’s is a gift 


miles from Washington, D.C., to Olym- 


pia, Wash., took twelve hours and sixteen 
minutes. At 5:37 p.m., June 19, the spe- 
cial , a C-54, sat down on McChord 
Field, 18 miles from Olympia. (Two other 
ipauatih, 











: Jury 2, 1945. 


room the President paid off $10 to the 
‘governor, who had bet him the executive 
mansion’s guest quarters would be as 
nice as at the White House. 


Talk, Fishing, and Poker: There- 
after the days (and part of the nights) 
were all of a piece: an irregular pattern 
of talking, fishin ‘g poker-playing, walk- 
ing, motoring, and music with a few inter- 
ludes for serious business. Schedules were 
vague. Press Secretary Charles G. Ross 

* murmured _ plaintively. to newsmen: 
“When the President and, the governor 
get together they plan things at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 
@ On the night of his arrival, the piano- 
playing President heard an organ recital 
in the ‘capitol rotunda, His own fingers 
itched, but he only did some barbershop 
harmonizing with Wallgren, Ross, and 
his military aide, Col. Harry H. Vaughan. 
They stayed up until after midnight. 


@ Wednesday morning. the President | 


The President admires the Cascades , . . 


was up at 5:30. Wearing a tweed sports 
jacket and’ slacks he took a pre-breakfast 
walk in the grounds. The day brought 
one serious moment: presentation of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to S$ 
John D. Hawk, 21, Bremerton, Wash., 
infantryman cited for gallantry with the 
Third Army. 

@ Thursday the President was. down- 
stairs in the living room at 7 a.m., rousing 
‘everyone with “My Old Kentucky Home 
and “Return of Spring” on the piano. 

€ To a press conference in Wallgren’s 
office he wore one of the governor's 
sweaters, a flashy pullover knitted by the 
Siwash Indians on. Vancouver Iland, 
B. C. “I feel like a Siwash chief,” grinned 
_ the President. 

€ The- same day, when the President, 
still wearing the sweater, embarked ‘on a 














patrol boat for a Puget Sound fishing . 


trip, Wallgren defended his own inex- 
pensive windbreaker, gabardine slacks, 
and tan sports shirt: ese clothes are 
all I have left. The President and his party 
have appropriated my wardrobe. He is 
even going to wear one of my soft hats.” 
@ The President caught nothing but a 


. dogfish, but was given a salmon by two 


nearby fishermen, Wesley Moline, iron- 
works painter, of Des Moines, Wash., 
and George Nulton, a boss painter, who 
had caught three each. When they saw 
the President he had his back turned. 
They thought he was a guide -until he 


turned-and said: “Hello, fellows.” 
@ Thursday night with the itch still in 





. «+ plays a rustic piano at an inn... 
his fingers, the President at 11:30 p.m. 
proposed they go over to the statehouse 
and play the organ. “Let’s go,” said the 
governor. Truman renditions: a Mozart 
sonata, a Handel minuet, and the “Black 
Hawk Waltz.” : 
@ Friday, he and the Wallgrens drove 
to Paradise Inn 5,500 feet above sea level 
to view Mt. Ranier. Chilled under his 
corduroy jacket, the President borrowed 
a state patrolman’s leather coat. Through 
glasses, the President saw the great Cas- 
cades range, and had fun throwing snow- 
balls. At noon, he delayed lunch to play 
the piano. 


Not All Play: Chamber of Commerce 
men were wordy with delight. “This 
visit,” said Secretary Matt Matthias of 
Olympia, “is the sort of thing we cham- 
ber men don’t even dare think about. It’s 
a dream.” 

The Secret Service men felt otherwise. 
None of them knew when the President 
was likely to jump into the car with Wall- 
gren (as he frequently did) and go driv- 
ing around Olympia, or take it into his 
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... and playfully tosses a big snowball 


head (as he did) to go walking alone 
through the rose garden, or wade (as he 
did) in Puget Sound. Typical Secret Serv- 
ige headache: On one of their dashes 
around Olympia, Truman and Wall 
were halted by photographers. Without 
hesitation the Governor braked the car 
and faced the cameras. 

Aside from showing what a good time 
a President can have, Mr. Truman (1) 
had assured the nation at his Olympia 
pri Pecado Sizent veg pic ay 
wo speedily solv see page 
and (2) had recommended to Congress 
earlier in the week a change in the 
Presidential succession law (see Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides). 

At the week end, happy and relaxed, 
he was ready for San Francisco. 


Man From Abilene 


In time and space, the trip covered 
only four days and 1,500 miles—a mere 
hop, skip, and jump for a military leader 
whose chief occupation was the conquest 
of continents. But in the depth of - 
lar feeling it evoked, General of the 
Army Eisenhower’s homeward trek across 
America last week had no equal in na- 
tional memory. In New York as in Abi- 
lene, Kans.—terminal points of his trium- 
phal cross-country sweep—“unbeliev- 
able” was the word for the warmth and 
hero worship lavished on the man mil- 
lions called, simply, “Ike.” 


The Sidewalks of New York: In 
Gracie Mansion, official home of the 
Mayor of New York, the 54-year-old 
Supreme Allied Commander revealingly 
described his reaction: “The people of 
Paris were fine to me, but they are not 
my people and I am not one of them. 
Here Id like to hop out of the car every 
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Sentimental Abilene: For General Ike’s return a covered wagon and cheers from his high-school football mates 


50 feet or so and speak to some little boy 
or a man covered with coal dust . . . 
Here you're one of them. You feel like 
you might just as well have been stand- 
ing on the curb as to be the man in 
the car.” 

The New York reception was magnifi- 
cent. From his arrival at La Guardia Field 
following a Washington welcome (NEws- 
WEEK, June 25) to his departure 24 hours 
later, the largest crowds in the city’s 
history—an estimated 4,000,000—thun- 
dered an ovation. At City Hall Park a 
sea of faces roared assent as Fiorello La 
Guardia, the big town’s little mayor, 
bestowed upon General Eisenhower 
honorary citizenship and a special gold 
medal executed by Tiffany’s. 

“To Mamie [Mrs. Eisenhower] you will 
be known as Dwight,” cried La Guardia, 
“but to 7,500,000 New Yorkers, you are 
our Ike!” Ike retorted: “New York can’t 
do this to a Kansas farmer boy and keep 
up its reputation for sophistication.” The 
crowd howled. 

Along a 37-mile line of march through 
man-made canyons down Fifth Avenue 
and up Broadway, the blue-eyed, husky 
figure stood buoyantly in his car, his arms 
outstretched like a human V-for-Victory. 
In the afternoon Eisenhower, who once 
played pro baseball, saw a game _ be- 
tween the New York Giants and Boston 
Braves. In the evening, 1,600 New York- 
ers honored him at a banquet in the 
flower- and fern-bedecked grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


West Point Revisited: For a thorough- 
ly tired Ike the day ended when he took 
his wife to Grand Central terminal to 
catch an 11:30 train to Kansas City (she 
has never flown); he ‘himself tumbled 
into bed at the Waldorf at 11:48. Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine’s esti- 
mate of the reception: the greatest in 





Ike and his mother—Mrs. Ida Eisenhower 


New York’s history, even outstripping the 
Lindbergh homecoming in 1927. 

Next day Eisenhower went up the 
Hudson River to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. In battle 
jacket and overseas cap, he smartly re- 
ceived a seventeen-gun salute. Then he 
revisited the grounds he trod as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1915 (in a class of 164, 
61st academically and 95th in conduct— 
with a 100-demerit record for various 
offenses ranging from late sleeping to 
dancing ragtime in the dance hall). He re- 
viewed the only cadets now at the Point— 
the 700 members of the third class—as 
well’ as a cavalry detachment and the 
Point’s enlisted personnel. In the North 
Barracks he lingered in Room 3022, his 
last-year quarters (“and what a year,” he 
smiled reminiscently ). 

To the academy Eisenhower presented 
the Napoleonic sword which Gen. Charles 


de Gaulle had given him in Paris the 
week before. Addressing the cadets at 
mess, the general apologized for turning 
them out: “When I was here 30 years 
ago I made only one resolution—that I 
would never turn out the cadets even 
for my funeral.” 

He had another, more serious mes- 
sage. Although he didn’t think that Con- 
gress and the “big brass” would agree, 
he would, if he had hi$ way, make one 
unit of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
and put them all into.the same uniform. 
(Capitol Hill reaction to this statement 
was noncommittal. ) 


West to Kansas City: In Kansas City, 
Mo., the next afternoon, a special recep- 
tion awaited Eisenhower, stepping from 
his personal transport plane, the Sun- 
flower, the general put his arms around a 
fragile, 88-year-old lady. “Hello, mother, 
how are you?” he asked softly. “Hello, 
Dwight,” she beamed. His four brothers 
—Arthur, Edgar, Earl, and Milton (see 
pag. 21)—pumped his hand. He spotted 


. his wife, who had arrived earlier from 


New York by train: “Hello, darling, I’m 


_sure glad to see you again.” 


cially, the greeters included the 
governors of Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri; unexpectedly, his chauffeur in 
North Africa, Pvt. Raymond Leon Scott, 
turned up. “Hello, Ray, old fellow,” Eis- 
enhower said, “it’s been a long time, sir.” 
Scott walked away with shining eyes. 


Did hear the general ‘sir’ me?” he 


g : 
In an open car, decked with his flag— 


five white stars on a field of red—Eisen-. 


hower rode to the wild cheers of 250,000. 
Not a break appeared in the solid mass of 
people. The general flashed his warm 
sm 


and waved to folks calling “Hi, Ike,” 


from sidewalks, signboards. fire escapes, 
ladders, and trees. Overhead Army bomb- 
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ers, some towing gliders, roared an ac- | 


companiment. : 

At the Liberty Memorial—monument 
to the city’s last-war dead—Mrs. Harry S. 
Truman and her daughter, Margaret, sat 
inconspicuously on the lower deck of the 
speaker's platform. Eisenhower came over 
to pay his re . “We've enjoyed this 
so much,” declared the First Lady. “It’s 
so exciting,” agreed Margaret. 

Eisenhower again delivered a war mes- 

to his audience at the Memorial: 

has been called the heart of isola- 
tionism,” he began. “I don’t believe it. No 
intelligent person can be isolationist.” 
Pointedly he reminded the farm belt that 
the world’s two pot needs were moral 
leadership and . He praised Mis- 
souri's “great son”—the President. Mrs. 
Truman wiped tears from her eyes. : 

Told later that the President, vacation- 
ing in the West, had declared that Ike 
was entitled to. anything he wanted and 
that he, Truman, would see that he got it, 
Eisenhower commented: “That’s nice.”* 


Home to Abilene: Across the border 
into Kansas the Eisenhower family rolled 
homeward on the Union Pacifice—through 
Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan, Fort 
Riley, and Junction City. At Topeka, the 
general noted the ribbons, crutches, and 
canes of 50 wounded veterans of the 
European theater from Winter General 
Hospital, stepped off and shook hands 
with as many as possible, With the train 
pulling out, Eisenhower .dashed for the 
rear eetam, Suddenly he tripped, fell, 
then leaped aboard. He had wrenched a 
knee hurt in France last winter. 

Finally, at 9:30 in the evening, the 
train pulled into its destination: Abilene, 
the small, one-time cattle town (popula- 
tion, 5,671) which Eisenhower had left 
a little more than four years ago as a 
lieutenant colonel unknown outside the 
Army. Abilene was out to t its local 
boy. A, cowboy band played “Hail, Hail, 
po Gang’s rw Hap.’ Limping,. the gen 

m the train, grinned, an 
ted $0 bie official welcoming commit- 
tee~—all old cronies. He remembered their 
nicknames—“Bud,” “Snide,” and “Bill.” 
One of them joshed: “You may be a big 
shot every place else but youre no big- 
ger to us than ever.” Ike snapped back: 
“Who the hell said I was?” 

Gratefully he received yet another key 
to a city—a huge wooden affair wrap; 
in ribbons, With his family he drove five 
blocks away to the white frame house of 
his childhood. for their first real reunion 
in almost twenty years. 





float were all origin 


military.” Endlessly the lavish floats 
passed in review, some showing Dickin- 
son County’s farm production and its con- 
tribution to War Bond sales; others, more 
al, depicting highlights in Ike’s life: 
is career in the Lincoln grade school, his 
job at the old Belle Springs creamery, his 
football days at Abilene High (on the 
iginal members of the 
team, with Ike’s place, left tackle, va- 
cant). Reluctantly, Eisenhower turned 
down an invitation to rejoin the team. 
Later, in the city park renamed for him 
six months ago, a smiling but flushed gen- 
eral made the final public address of his 
tumultuous homecoming week. His voice 
shook a bit, but he told the home folks 
what they had come to hear: “The thin; 


- I’m most proud of in this world is that Tm 


from Abilene.” 
It Ain't Funny, McGee 


Public resentment was widespread 
once the story became known. Pvt. Jo- 
seph V. McGee, 22-year-old Worcester, 
Mass., infantryman, had been court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to two years of hard 
labor for striking nine German prisoners. 
Irate letters poured into newspapers. In 
Washington, the House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts 
demanded review of the case. The Army 
complied and released McGee from the 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. : 

Overnight, he became a hero. On May 
27, Worcester gave him a rousing home- 
coming and a community dinner. The 
New York Journal-American, which had 
plugged for his freedom, termed his re- 


: lease “a victory for every enlisted man.” 


-Four days later rioting among service- 


- men-prisoners at Fort Harrison: resulted 


in two deaths, injuries to nine, and $100,- 
000 damage from fire. In some quarters, 


‘ the cause of the outbreak was attributed 
‘to unrest stemming from 


McGee’s re- 


McGee himself was in more trouble 
eleven days later. Arrested for being 


AWOL he was again court-martialed, 








Associated Press , 
Sister Eileen weeps for Joe McGee 


fined $30, and given fourteen days at 
hard labor. Last week, coincident with 
his release, there were two develop- 
ments: 

@ Through the mails typewritten _re- 
quests urging dimes be sent “to Fibber 
McGee at Worcester, Mass. . . . to buy 
War Bonds for GI Joe McGee” were 
being mysteriously distributed. In Cali- . 
fornia, the radio comedian, Fibber Mc- 
Gee, denounced unauthorized use of his 
name. .In Worcester, post-office officials 
knew of no “Fibber” McGee in the com- 
munity and said no dimes had been: re- 
ceived. 

@ In Washington, the War Department 
disclosed that courts-martial were an old 
McGee habit. Nine times prior to his 
court-martial for striking Ge , he 
had been convicted for other offenses: 
Feb. 20, 1941, for disobeying an order, 
two months’ confinement and $24 fine; 
April 7, 1941, for disrespect to a supe ... 
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This is the 40th Presidential 
term. For the fifteenth time in these 
40 terms the Vice Presidential office is 
vacant, as a result either of the death 
of the President or the death or resig- 
naton of the Vice President. It is a 
miracle that we have come this far in 
our national history without having to 

below the Vice Presi- 
in order to fill the 
Presidential office between 
inaugurations. 

The Constitution does not 
say who shall become Chief 
Executive if both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President die 
or become disabled. By ex- 
isting law, the Secretary of 
State is their successor, fol- 
lowed by the next six Cabi- 
net officers in order of sen- 

of their departments. Before 
1886 the President pro tem of the 
Senate was, by statute, the successor. 
President Truman proposes that the 
law of 1886 be changed to put the 
Speaker of the House next in line after 
the Vice President. 
Mr. Truman argues (1) that he 
should not have the power to name 
his successor, as he does under the 
existing law, subject only to confirma- 
tion of his choice for Secretary of 
State by a simple majority of the Sen- 
ate, and (2) that the Speaker is the 
official whose selection, after that of 
the President and Vice President, “can 
be most accurately said to stem from 
the people themselves.” 


The Speaker, it is true, is chosen 
not only by a majority of the voters 
of his own district but by a majority 
of (or a majority of the major party) 
a legislative chamber which is wholly 
elected every two years and is ap- 
portioned according to population. 

But whether President Truman’s 
proposal is, in this respect, sound de- 
pends upon whether you are thinking 
of the present moment or of a general 
rule. At the moment, the House has 
an exceptionally able Speaker—Sam 
Rayburn, whom many consider quali- 
fied to fill the Presidency. But there 
have been few instances in which 
the Secretary of State was not a man 
of greater capacity and prestige than 
the Speaker who served at the same 
time. 

Only one Speaker was ever elected 
to the Presidency. He was James K. 
Polk, and he did not make one of our 
best Presidents. Only two other Speak- 








Should We Elect the Successor? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ers Were ever even nominated for Pres- 
ident by a major party. They were 
Henry Clay and James B. Blaine, and 
both of them served as Secretary of 
State after they had served as. Speaker. 

On the other hand, six Secretaries 
of State have been elected President. 
Three have served as Chief Justice of 
the United States. Six, in- 
cluding Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, Blaine, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, were, at one 
time or another, major-party 
Presidential candidates, An- 
other half dozen, including 
William H. Seward, Thomas 
F. Bayard, and John Sher- 
man, were important con- 
tenders for the Presidential 
nomination. Still others, in- 
cluding John Hay, Elihu Root, Philan- 
der C. Knox, Henry L. Stimson, and 
Cordell Hull, have been men generally 
recognized as real statesmen or power- 
ful party leaders, or both. 

Of the 49 men who have served as 
Secretary of State, probably at least 
two-thirds have been out of the top 
drawer. Most of the Speakers have 
been second-raters. A President usu- 
ally tries to choose for the most impor- 
tant Cabinct post a man of outstand- 
ing achievements, influence, or ca- 
pacity. The Speaker is almost certain 
to be a man who has served a long 
time in the House. This usually means 
that he represents a “sure” district— 
whicli is less likely than a “close” dis- 
trict to produce a superior man—and 
that he has not been strong or dis- 
tinguished enough to run for the Sen- 
ate or for governor of a state or to be 
plucked for a Cabinet position or even 
a Federal judgeship. 


Given President Truman’s age 
and his decision to travel by air, on top 
of the normal hazards of his office, 
the question of Presidential succession 
requires prompt action. But it also re- 
quires more study than he has given it. 
The best route to a solutior lies in a 
suggestion which he made but did not 
emphasize: That is, for a special na- 
tional election. It might be held ei- 
ther when the Vice Presidency be- 
comes vacant or, under an_ acting 
President, whenever both the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency become va- 
cant. A special election is the only 
democratic way to fill the only truly 
national elective offices in our system 
of government. 
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rior officer, six months and $72; Sept. 
25, 1941, drunkenness, six months and 
$72; later, for damaging a’ half-track, 
record not available; June 23, 1943, 
AWOL, three months and $90; Sept. 11. 
1943, AWOL, four months and $120. 
Jan. 15, 1944, AWOL, fined $90; May 
29, 1944, AWOL, restricted for three 
months; July 2, 1944, AWOL and break- 
ing restriction, two months’ confinement 
and $74. 


Death Knocks Twice 


Women guests of 44-year-old Cecil 
Robbel, party-loving Rockford, Ill., busi- 
nessman, had twice suffered mysterious 
violence within minutes after leaving his 
slick, bar-equipped bachelor quarters. 

In April 1942, Mary Burton, 26, a 
crisply respectable supervisor of nurses 
at Rockford Memorial Hospital, left Rob- 
bel’s fourth-floor apartment and was 
found at the bottom of the freight-eleva- 
tor shaft. She died of. the injuries. Rock- 
ford gossiped, but that was all. 

Now again, in June 1945, Ruth 
Blanche Campbell, 36, gay and two times 
divorced, left a “tall highball” party at 
Robbel’s and a few minutes later was 
discovered dead, crushed in the auto- 
matic elevator in the same building. This 
time Rockford gossip became - shrill 
enough for the State’s Attorney to hear. 


The Needle Quivered: Robbel, a 
thick-necked 200-pounder, whose library 
runs to “How to Attain and Practice the 
Ideal Sex Life,” was called in by the 
Winnebago. County  State’s Attorney, 
Max Weston. Robbel said he had been 
with Mrs. Campbell, an ex-barmaid who 
had become his secretary; she had left 
alone. But when the State’s Attorney sug- 
gested a lic-detector test, another woman 
in Robbel’s life entered the mystery. A 
23-year-old preacher’s daughter, Naomi 
Ruth Gohlke had divorced Robbel (she 
was his second wife) and resumed her 
maiden name. 

With a clear gaze through rimless oc- 
tagon- glasses, Miss Gohlke told the 
State’s Attorney she had been with her 
ex-husband and his secretary at the 
apartment where she drank two tall 
whiskies and cokes; that she had been 
with him when he found his secretary's 
body in the elevator. Robbel then 
changed his story to jibe with hers. 

Rockford warmed to the best front- 
porch story in years. 

The State’s Attorney took Robbel and 
his ex-wife to Chicago to submit to the 
lie-detector test. The apparatus quivered 
once when Miss Gohlke was asked if she 
had been jealous of Mrs. Campbell. Al- 
though releasing both Robbel and Miss 
Gohlke, Weston insisted that the lic- 
detector tests showed that the “whole 
truth has not yet been told.” He said 
nothing to indicate that he knew what 
the whole truth might be. Only the bones 
of coincidence were left for Rockford to 


pick over in the long summer evenings. 
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|| America’s biggest job is done, a smart new Ford 
will point the way to pleasures now denied you. And 
you’ll take pride in sharing them with friends. 

..» Here will be a handsome car. Big and roomy—rich 
with comfort. Behind the steering wheel you'll find new 
driving pleasure. It will be so nimble—so responsive. 


Difficult parking problems will yield to its easy handling. 


in your future! 


...- Naturally, you can expect this new car to be thrifty 
and reliable. All the skill and experience which Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years assure you this. 

. «+» How soon? Whenever we get the “green light”? we'll 


start our production plans. In the meantime, of course, the 






full Ford resources and energies are engaged in speeding 


final Victory. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E. W. T., 1:00 P. M., C. W. T., 12:00 M., M. W. T., 11:00 A. M., P. W. T. 





Light for your favorite Stars... 


in many ways other than on the motion 
picture set and in movie projectors. 


YOUR ENJOYMENT of Hollywood's bril- 
liant productions is dependent on the 
blackest substance known to man— 
carbon, 

From a booth at the rear of your 
movie theatre, the intense snow-white 
light of a carbon are projects the tiny 
pictures from the film, enlarged as much 
as 300,000 times in area, onto the screen. 


Only the carbon are with its concen- 
trated brightness can do this difficult job. 
The carbon arc—a subject of years of 


research by NATIONAL CARBON Com- 
PANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—also serves 


Military searchlights, as well as lights 
for photoengraving, employ the carbon 
arc. It is also used to increase the Vita- 
min D content of milk and other prod- 
ucts. It has opened up new scientific 
methods in the analysis of metals. It 
brings the beneficial effects of ultra- 
violet rays to man. Even in agriculture, 
uses are being found for the carbon arc 
in the study of plant growth. 


v 
For further information on the carbon arc... 
write for booklet F-7, “Radiant Energy.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street (43 New York 17, N.Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


The large picture you see on the movie 
screen is projected by the carbon arc 
from tiny frames of film, each about 
one-half square inch in area. 

Through intensive and continuing re- 
search, National Carbon has made the 
carbon arc brighter and brighter. This 
progress made possible the intense light 
required for enlarged screens in large 
theatres. It was also a major factor in 
the development of improved studio 
techniques, and in the present day ex- 
cellence of pictures in color. 

Today National Carbon can produce 
light from the carbon arc that is actually 
more brilliant than the sun. 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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Jackson, World’s Attorney 


© Justice Robert H. Jackson of the United 
tates Supreme Court never fought in a 
war and never earned a law degree. Yet 
tis quite possible that one of the historic 
thievements of the war will be a revolu- 
fon in international law associated with 
is name. 

; Jackson’s idea is simply this: That mak- 
is of aggressive war are criminals sub- 
to punishment as individuals. They 
ean and should be tried at a bar of in- 
Mernational justice. Thus any national 
sader henceforth tempted to wage ag- 
ssive war will know in advance that 
the wages of failure is death. As chief 
prosecutor for the United States in the 
trials of Axis war criminals, Jackson hopes 
#o prove the practicability of his thesis. 


| World vs. Goring et al: In Jackson’s 
: words, “the crime which compre- 
ends all lesser crimes is the crime of 
making unjustified war.” The proposition 
that aggressive war is a crime traces back 
0 Grotius, the father of international law. 
But there never has been any way for 
Jeaders of an outlaw nation to be brought 
ito judgment unless their own people 
punished them. A few war criminals were 
ed over to German courts after the 
war and got off with light sentences. 
= Soon poo now in London, hopes 
©to be pleading the case of the world’s 
3 peoples versus Hermann Goring and per- 

aps 100 other high German officials at 
a master trial before a mixed military 
tribunal. For Bob Jackson it will be the 
greatest adventure of a highly successful 
but not very exciting life. As a Supreme 
Court Justice, he has lived quietly in a 
three-story, white brick, colonial home at 
McLean, Va. 

Jackson’s quality as a lawyer and as a 
public figure is a kind of cracker-barrel 
common sense that most Americans in- 
stinctively recognize and appreciate. His 
friends try to put their fingers on it by 
saying that he has no side. As an example 
they mean-he rides and loves horses with- 
out being horgy: They are just the animals 
his father used to hire out as proprietor 
of the leading livery stable ant hostelry 
near Jamestown, N. Y. 


Up the New Deal Ladder: The ad- 
vent of the automobile wasn’t good for 


money for Robert’s education. After his 
y graduation from Jamestown high school, 

he attended Albany Law School for a 
year and passed his bar examination in 
1918 without benefit of a diploma. He 
hung out his shingle in his home town 
and presently had something approach- 
ing a comer on worth-while clients: the 
local street company, the tele- 
phone :com , and the leading bank. 





the livery business, so there wasn’t much _ 


By 1916 he felt. secure enough to marry 
Irene Gerhardt, whom he had met in 
Albany. By the time the last war came he 
had family responsibilities. 

The remarkable thing about young 
Jackson in those days was his politics. 
Every up-and-coming young corporation 
lawyer ‘upstate was expected to join the 
Republican party. Being a Democrat was 
like being a Socialist and just about as 
futile. But Jackson was an active Demo- 
crat—one of the little band that kept the 
party alive in Western New York. 

Things were different after 1932. Prom- 
ising Democrats were in demand and in 
Jamestown the:promising Democrat was 
Jackson, President Roosevelt brought him 
to Washington in 1934 to be counsel to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. From then 
on promotions came frequently—Assistant 
Attorney General, Solicitor General, At- 
torney General, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Along the way Jackson managed to 





re Wide World 
Prosecutor Jackson has a long list . . . 


bracket himself with the left-wing New 


Dealers With Roosevelt’s blessing, Tom- 
my Corcoran once “boomed Jackson for 
the New York governorship, but Jim Far- 
ley said no and New York Democratic 
leaders stayed off the band wagon. Jack- 
son defended the so-called court-packing 


‘ bill; he accused big business of making 


unconscionable profits out of the New 
Deal business recovery; he devised the 
legal framework for the destroyers-for- 
bases swap that made it possible for this 
country, while still neutral, to help keep 
Great Britain alive in a Nazi world. 

By 1941, when Roosevelt appointed 
him to the Supreme Court, Jackson was 
called a radical. But on the court he has 
sided more often with the Stone bloc than 
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with the Black-Douglas group. His opin- - 


ions have sometimes supported ‘labor, 
sometimes slapped it down. 

Washington has come to think of Jack- 
son as an independent, slightly left-of- 
center thinker, who has little patience 
with legalistic hocus-pocus but great re- 
spect for the American system of checks 
and balances in which courts are courts 
and not legislative bodies. 


Vice Presidential Timber? When 
President Truman took office the prob- 
lem of dealing with war criminals was 
one of his headaches. Nobody had de- 
vised a workable formula that would 


, satisfy the world’s demand for justice and 





International 
... and Hermann Géring is near the top 


at the same time avoid the twofold danger 
of legalistic inaction on one hand and 
mob revenge on the other. In a speech to 
the American Society of International 
Law this spring (Newswerk, May 14), 
Jackson warned against “farcical judicial 
trials” but said real trials could~be con- 
ducted. The President dumpcd the prab- 
lem in Jackson’s lap. 


Jackson means to prosecute not only | 


individuals but such organizations as the 
Gestapo and the SS. But he will insist 
that no one be condemned without a 
hearing. This means many months of 
difficult work, first in sifting and organiz- 
ing evidence, and then in conducting the 
trials. Almost certainly he will be busy in 
Germany when the Supreme Court fe- 
convenes in October, perhaps long after 
that. He has told his friends that he does 
not intend to resign from the bench. 
But, if the trials are satisfactory, if 
they are approved by the American 
public, Jackson, who is only 58, may find 
himself drawn away from a jurist’s career. 
High-ranking Democratic politicians are 


‘already talking of him as.a_potential 


Secretary of State and as a Vice .Presi- 
dential running mate for Truman in 1948. 
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Jap captive: For the first time they quit in large numbers 
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At Last Some Japs Are Giving Up 
but Bloody War Still Lies Ahead 


Few of Foe Who Surrender 
Only Drop in Bucket to Millions 
Mobilized for Death Stand 


Something was happening in the Jap- 

anese Army. Always before in the jun- 

es and on the coral atolls, the Jap had 

t to the end, killing himself as the 

final alternative to surrender. Now on 

Okinawa, on Guam, and on Luzon the 

enemy came out waving American prop- 
aganda leaflets and white flags. 

For the most part, the surrendering 


Japs had been hammered and beaten for. 


days and weeks before they decided to 
capitulate. Nevertheless, the graves of 
hundreds of thousands who took the same 
punishment without cracking mark the 
Allied trail across the Pacific. And both 
the Allies and Japan continued last week 
to make their plans in the expectation of 
suicidal resistance. 

In testimony which the House Ap- 
propriations Committee made _ public, 
General of the Army Marshall thus spoke 
with regard to the Pacific war: “It would 
be a costly mistake, a hideous injustice to 
our men in the Pacific, to relax now in 





optimistic estimates of the situation.” He 
predicted that the age ae tion of heb iat 
— a ah 
proportion to that fightin 
Europe.” At the same time, he said daly 
raids of 1,000 B-29s would pave the 
way for the invasion of Japan. 

As the bitter battle of F Okinawa came 
to an end, the Japanese Cabinet assumed 
dictatorial powers oyer all phases of na- 
tional life and economy and Premier 
Baron Kantaro Suzuki predicted “immi- 
nent” invasion. Emperor Hirohito person- 
ally took command of the Civilian Volun- 
teer Corps, Japan’s suicidal home guard, 
and “graciously” expressed satisfaction at 
its “valor and courage.” A “voluntary” 
military service act, which in effect places 
virtually all Japanese in the armed forces 
and thus stifles criticism of the conduct 
of the war, went into effect. Propagan- 
dists boasted of a last-ditch fight by a 
people in arms. 

Carried to mathematical extremes, and 
disregarding probably compensating fac- 
tors, the on Okinawa could fore- 
shadow an awesome toll of American 


- casualties in the invasion of the Jap home 


islands. On Okinawa American casualties 
in dead, wounded and missing were 
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about one half the Japanese total. The 
my the the enemy can mass to defend 

islands may exceed 3,000,000 
men. Should they fight as the Japs 
did on Okinawa and if the ratio of 
casualties remains the same, they would 
add up to 1,500,000 American dead, 
wounded or missing. 


oon 





Six a Peery Eos ga and 
men gather ore painted 
white flag pole. A few trucks carrying 
wounded soldiers parked nearby. While 
a Marine band played “The Star Span 
gled Banner,” the color guard unfo Ided 
a huge American flag and hoisted it 
against the Okinawa sky. Thus, after 82 
days, on a desolate battlefield-325 miles 
from Japan, the bitterest and one of the 
—_ t campaigns: of the Pacific war 

last week. 

The battle that cost at least 45,029 

American casualties—33,769 wounded 
and 11,260 dead and missing, including 
the Tenth Army commander, Lt. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr. (see page 
33), opened in the sunshiny morning of 
last Easter Sunday. The 100,000 Ameri- 
cans who went ashore carried with’ them 
the vision of bloody Iwo Jima, com- 
pletely won just two weeks earlier. Ma- 
rines and doughboys could hardly believe 
their eyes when they found the Okinawa 
beach undefended and the peaceful 
countryside ‘deserted. 
: ting that the Japs would be 
equally divided above and below the 
beachead, General Buckner sent the Ma- 
rine Third Amphibious Corps to the 
north and the 24th Army Corps to the 
south. In nineteen days the Marines 
swept virtually unchallenged to the north- 
ern end of Okinawa. But in the south, 
after prodding through abandoned farms 
and villages, four infantry divisions 
smacked into the main Jap force holed 
up in an arc of pine-covered hills 4 
oo above Naha, the island. capital. 


Bo 6 Ni htmare Month: While Jap 
own a screen of steel before 
the ¢ 7 ater doughboys, the enemy .de- 
livered what was meant to be a:knock- 
out blow against the giant armada guard- 
ing the Okinawa coast. Swarms of Kami- 
kaze suicide planes dove into. American 
ships and an enemy task force steamed 
out of Jap home waters toward Okinawa. 
American fliers shot up hundreds of ene- 
my aircraft, then ai or sg igo nine 
‘of twelve Jap vessels before the 
get 60 miles below the coast + {emg 
Nevertheless, the Navy kept supplies 
rolling ashore. ‘And on. April 27, the in- 
fantry chopped through the first enemy 
defense barrier. 

The Japs scurried back into their main 
line—a chain of cleverly hidden. caves 
and pillboxes hinging on the medieval 
walled fort of Shariegnd held on with 
typical tenacity for one nightmarish. 
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month. Torrential rains and ankle-deep 
mud added to the nerve-snapping misery 
of digging the Japs out. Time after time, 
enemy fire left American companies and 
battalions with only a handful ofmen. 
Fresh troops weré tushed into the gaps; 
slowly, Marines and doughboys crept up 
the steep coral cliffs, into Shuri Castle, 
and through the charred ruins of Naha. 
On June 1, the Shuri line was broken. 
For the next eighteen days, scattered 
Jap units fought desperately right down 
to the coral-ridged southern tip of. Oki- 
nawa. Finally, after a sprinkling of sui- 
cides and an unprecedented number of 
surrenders, Fleet Admiral Nimitz an- 
nounced on June 21 the island was secure. 
Nearly 102,000 Jap soldiers were killed. 


Significance--——- 


The Okinawa campaign lasted a good 
deal longer than had originally been ex- 
pected. The primary reason was the new 
tactics used in defense of the island. The 
unopposed initial landings occurred be- 





.cause the Japs planned it that way. In- 
stead of fighting on the beaches as in near- 
ly all previous Pacific operations, they 
concentrated in fantastically dug-in posi- 

‘tions in the southern part of Okinawa. 

This threw the American plan of cam- 
paign out of joint“at the very beginning. 


Considerable criticism has also been lev- 


eled at the later stages—in particular the 
failure to make another amphibious as- 
sault behind the Japanese lines in the 
southern ‘sector. General Buckner and 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz both decided 
against this because of unfavorable ter- 
rain, but observers on the spot felt that 
it could have been accomplished (see 
Admiral Pratt's War Tides, page 36). 

Okinawa also demonstrated mass sui- 
cide-plane attacks forthe first time. On 
balance the attacks may have been worth 
their cost in men and planes to the 
Japanese, but American surface superi- 
ority was so tremendous that they were 
unable to inflict enough damage to im- 
pede operations. 


Py MARINES REACH 
NORTHERN TIP 
: April 19 





The five stages which cracked the Pacific’s toughest nut 
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Shaplen: The Nashville 
Teaches Navy Know-How 


The Navy has now revealed that once 
again, through the courage of their crews, 
two more American naval units have sur- 
vived fanatical Jap suicide plane attacks. 
This week it told how two Kamikaze 
planes crashed into the aircraft carrier 
Bunker Hill off Okinawa May 11, killing 
873 Americans and wounding 264. Last 
week, it let out the news that the light 
cruiser Nashville was struck last Decem- 
ber in the early stages of the Philippines 
campaign, with the loss of 133 dead and 
190 wounded. Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent now on home 
leave, was on a nearby ship when the 
Jap pilot dived into the Nashville. Herc 
is how it looked to him: 


The Kamikaze attack on the cruiser 
Nashville, carried out by a single Jap- 
anese plane during the Mindoro operation 
last December in the Philippines, was the 
most perfectly executed suicide blow I 
witnessed. I was aboard the cruiser Phoe- 
nix, about a half a mile south of the 
Nashville, as we slid through the Min- 
danao Sea and edged toward the Sulu 
Sea at 1 p.m. on .Dec. 138. It was a 
sunny day, with some cloud cover—per- 
fect weather .for a Kamikaze _ attack. 
Similarly, it was perfect Kamikaze “ter- 
rain”"—a_ narrow stretch of water sur- 


rounded by high, rolling hills. 


Warning Ignored: A group of us were 
chatting on ihe bridge when suddenly 
someone shouted and pointed to the blaz- 
ing Nashville deck. Within moments, we 


clearly saw the great fires that the plane’s 


gasoline had ‘set’ off after it had struck 
the cruiser on the port side aft and spat. 
tered amidships. It wasn’t until’ later in 
the day that we heard the details of 
how: the two exploding bombs carried 
under the “wings of the single-engined 
attacker had been responsible for rais- 
ing the casualty toll—along with the 
Nashvyille’s own bursting’ ammunition ig 
nited by the gasoline fires. . 

The surprising arg to those of us 
watching the injured: flagship was that 
only one man on our ship had seen the 
plane in what might have been time to 
avoid the disaster. Later reports indi- 
cated that actually he'4vas the only one 
in the whole Convo had spied it 
as it appeared out of the clouds sev- 
eral minutes before the dive off the 


’ southern tip of ‘Negros Island. When this 


man, a medical officer, pointed it out 
to the> gunners, his warning was ig 
nored. The plane by that time had al- 
ready disappeared again, moving off in 
a seemingly safe northerly direction. I 
mention this to emphasize one of. the 
prime countersuicide measures that many 
of our ships have had to leam the 
hard way—the need for more lookouts 
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With His Trick Mind, the Japanese Fools Himself 


The following is the third in a series 
of articles by Maj. Compton Pakenham, 
NEWSWEEK contributing editor, on the 
relation between the warped psychology 
of Japanese and the way the war is 
fought in the Pacific. 


The Japs fight on—even though they 
are bombed from their homes, their 
families are scattered, their livelihood is 
gone, they are put on starvation ra- 
tions, worked around the clock, and fed 
on seemingly clumsy propaganda in- 
terpreting successive defeats as omens 
of certain victory. For a people thus 
obstinately to refuse to accept every 
evidence of inevitable defeat demon- 
strates again that we are not fighting 
to smash an army, break up a military 
clique or explade the mythical divinity 
of an emperor, but are up against a way 
of life, a set of unhealthy mental proc- 
esses, an ingrained fixation by which 
a race has hypnotized itself. 

When Premier General Kuniaki Koiso 


‘lied about operations to retake Iwo 


Jima, Saipan, and Guadalcanal; when 
his successor, Admiral Baron Kantaro 
Suzuki, hailed Okinawa as a heaven- 
sent opportunity to win the war and 
then moved certain victory back to the 
Japanese beaches, it was only the ac- 
cepted Jap game of make-believe. The 
most baffling and irritating aspect of the 
Jap mentality is this ability to ignore 
facts and maintain faith in transparent 
but convenient fictions. It is this that 
makes it almost impossible for a foreign- 
er to exchange opinions or reach an un- 
derstanding with a Jap. On the higher 
levels of thought it has something to 
do with shin-jitsu, which may mean 
“sincerity.” When every turn leads to an 
impasse, impervious to logic, one is 
told: “Only Japanese have the shin-jitsu 
required to understand such matters.” 

The basis of these fictions lies in the 


myth of the divinity of the emperor. 
Ask the Japs to reconcile a detailed 
history stretching back 2,600 years and 
up to heaven with the fact they only. 
borrowed their written language 1,500 
years ago; inquire how adoptions and 
other family irregularities affect the di- 
rect heavenly descent of the emperor 
or seek an explanation as to how gods 
could have been held in captivity for 
centuries by the shogun. The answer is: 
“The divinity of the emperor is not a 
mere matter of history or scieffte, but 
a truth understood only in the inner 
consciousness of all Japanese.” 


The: Benevolent Way: If the Jap 
diplomatic mind were merely devious 
it might offer some hope, but its in- 
transigence is reinforced by deliberately 
adopted formulas to explain away ag- 
gression. The Japs call aggression “Ja- 
pan’s peerless policy,” “Japan’s divine 
mission” and “the progress of the bene- 
volent Imperial Way.” For example, 
Ichizo Kobayashi, then Cabinet Minis- 
ter, returned in 1940 almost empty- 


_handed from trying to bulldoze the 


Netherlands Indies into supplying more 
of the sinews of war. “How can one 
compromise,” he asked rhetorically, 
“with people who refuse your demands? 
The Dutch were entirely lacking in sin- 
cerity.” 

The same quality appears in every- 
day individual contacts as Ben-ri—fa- 
cility, expediency, convenience. Ben-ri 
is the oi] that eases the wheels of exist- 
ence. It is Ben-ri for the victim of in- 
justice or an outright swindle to pre- 
tend it has not happened or, without 
compensation, to accept any excuse his 
antagonist: bothers to offer. Thus he may 
lose something, but not a friend. Hav- 
ing been tricked, he should be com- 
pletely satisfied with ki-no-doku (So 
sorry, please!). It is condescension to 
say ki-no-doku to one you have 


wronged. That done, reparation is un- 
necessary. Taken separately, the char- 
acters making up ki-no-doku mean 
“mind’s [or spirit’s] poison.” - 


“My Mother Tell Me’: Let me give a 
personal example. As a boy in Japan 
I knew Prince Fumimaro Konoye, who 
became Premier in 1987. One day an 
Irish setter, which had been sent me 
from England, disappeared. I suspected 
and accused young Konoye of takin 
the dog. He made angry denials unti 
proof was produced. Then he became 
apologetic but when accused of false- 
hood took refuge in: “My mother tell me 
to misstateto a foreigner is not to lie.” 

There is a sinister cynicism about the 
ease with which fiction can be manu- 
factured and generally accepted. Some 
years ago, the president of an Osaka 
bank made a handsome personal clean- 
up, unloading worthless bonds on his 
acquaintances. Tried and found guilty, 
he appealed. The higher court, realizing 
the people should be encouraged to 
trust financiers, not merely whitewashed 
but glorified him. By victimizing indi- 
viduals he had avoided the temptation 
of working off the stuff on his own bank. 
Thus his innate loyalty to his. employers 
was proved. “Sincerity” with a capital J. 

Similarly, the samurai is not guided 
by his warrior’s code Bushido—but by 
something called renchi-shin. This word 
sums up a common Japanese mental 
trick by which the individual, taking 
counsel of expediency, looks to the 
spirit of Japan, or his ancestors, or the 
emperor for guidance. In practice it 
works as though the Decalogue were 
revised, each commandment carrying 
a rider: “Thou shalt not steal—unless, 
after squaring the judge, there remains 
enough to make it worth-while.” “Thou 
shalt not kill—unless you despise the 
victim and some positive benefit ac-' 
crues to you.” 





and spotters than ever before in the 
Navy’s history. By the time the Japa- 
nese pilot once more had brought his 
plane out of the clouds to dive on the 
Nashville, it was too late for a single 
shot to be fired before he hit his tar- 


‘get. The whole convoy had been com- 


pletely surprised. 


Flak Into the Winds: Some criticism 
was later made of the fact that the Nash- 
ville was so close to shore, affording the 
enemy pilot BS oni chance to dart from 
behind the hills undetected. This cannot 


always be avoided, but it makes the task 
of alerting for suicide attacks doubly diffi- 
cult. On the open sea, the Japs frequent- 
ly skim a few feet over the water, then 
suddenly rise before diving. 

Short of a secret weapon, our best 


methods of fighting off suicide bombers 
are: (1) constant and wide air patrols, 
if possible the maintenance of a “circle” 
of friendly fighters around a convoy; (2) 
increase the number of lookouts; (3) the 


. use of as much rapid-fire anti-aircraft as 


possible, concentrated on the 40-milli- 
meter ; and (4) the wise employ- 
ment of AA weapons, using them to lead 
enemy attackers in and not always to 
drive them off. In this way, once a Kami- 
kaze decides to dive, he will have to 
be pretty lucky to come through the 
hose of AA fire most ships can now put 
up. Such a method of using AA guns can 


only be learned by experience, involving’ 


as it does nervewracking moments of 
sticking to a trigger calmly in the face of 
an ing “divine wind” that seems to 
be blowing right'down your throat. — 





Buckner’s Creed 


The commander of the American 
Tenth ‘Army, Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar 
Buckner Jr., son of the Confederate gen- 
eral of the same name,* lived up to his 
creed that an officer’s place was at the 
front. On Okinawa, the white-haired 
Kentuckian became a familiar sight to 
the men who garried the rifles. “The 
Bull”—reportedly he once frightened a 
bear to death by bellowing at it—con- 
stantly poked into the spots where the 
fighting went hardest. He liked to 
make his decisions aftcr personal com- 
bat observations. 

Last week Buckner’s creed led him tu 


©The late President Roosevelt’s unconditional sur- 
render policy was supposed to have been inspired by 
the terms imposed on General Buckner by General 
Grant at Fort Donelson in 1862. 
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his death. On June 18, one month before 


his 59th birthday, the general rode his 
jeep to a forward observation post of the 
Eighth Marine regimental combat team 
on a hilltop near the southern tip of Oki- 
nawa. There he posed for a Marine com- 
bat photographer’s motion-picture cam- 
era and then, sitting on a rock, began 
talking and joking with Col. Clarence R. 
Wallace as they watched mopping-up 
operations. Suddenly, for the first time 
that day, Jap artillery brought the OP 
under fire. The first shell cracked on 
Buckner’s rock. A fragment ripped a big 
hole in the left side of the general’s chest. 
No other man was hit. ; 

Maries hurriedly carried Buckner to 
the shelter of a cliffside, where a Navy 
doctor injected plasma. Within ten min- 
utes, a smile still on his strong, handsome 
features, the defender of Alaska, the lib- 
erator of the Aleutians, and the victor of 
Okinawa died. The next day, in the red- 
clay cemetery near the beach where his 
men landed on Okinawa on Easter morn- 
ing, the first American Army commander 
killed by the enemy in this war was bur- 
ied in a plain wooden coffin. The Tenth 
Army closed ranks under the temporary 
command of Marine Lt. Gen. Roy S. 
Geiger, of the Third Amphibious Corps. 

Permanent command of the Tenth fell 
to an old campaigner who had visited 
Okinawa only three weeks before—Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell. Vinegar Joe, now 62, 
had chafed for combat ever since his 
quarrel with Chiang Kai-shek forcéd his 
recall to the United States last autumn. 
For 'a man who had waged losing and 
then winning campaigns against the Japa- 
nese in Asia, his training post of Chief of 
the Army Ground Forces held small al- 
lure. He was in Manila on a Pacific tour 
when Buckner died. 


eo 


If Wounded, Die 


“Those . . . who- are wounded, sick, 
and unable to engage in combat . . . will 
commit mass suicide. Each unit’s com- 
manding officer will’ put a responsible 
man in charge to witness their deaths.” 
These words appeared in Japanese docu- 
ments captured recently in the Philip- 
pines. Along with eyewitness accounts 
and photographs, they proved beyond a 
doubt last week that the Japs deliber- 
ately killed off their own wounded. 

In one hospital in Northern Luzon, the 
doughboys found the corpses of 120 Jap 
patients. In this and others were Japs 
who had committed suicide, or had been 
shot, beheaded, bayoneted, or given fatal 
hypodermic injections. One captured 
enemy officer admitted that if the pa- 
tients wouldn't kill themselves, their 
commanders did the job for them. In one 
underground hospital, he said, the 
wounded were told “to prepare to die 
honorably.”- Then each ward was dyna- 
mited so that it collapsed on the helpless 
inmates. Appirently, the murders were 
committed to prevent the sick from fall- 


International 
Stilwell: From training to combat 


ing into American hands. Of the 82,012 
Japanese wounded in the Philippine 
campaign, nearly all died or were put to 


death on the orders of their own leaders. 


ows 


‘Luzon: Demobilizing Japs 


For once, there were no caves for the 
Japs to hide in, no treacherous ravines, no 
thick, dank jungles. After three and a 
half months of tedious fighting, the 37th 
(Buckeye) Division broke out of the 
Northern Luzon mountains and, last 
week, had the Japs on the run in the 
green Cagayan Valley. 

Two columns of dust-covered tanks led 
the drive. Whenever the Japs threw up a 
road block, heavy artillery and Fifth Air 
Force planes from Clark Field blasted 
them out. At last, instead of measuring 
gains in yards, the sweating doughboys 
ticked off 10 to 15 miles a day. 

In a panic, the Japs fled before them, 
leaving the American-built Highway No. 
5 strewn with twisted and burned trucks 
and overturned carabao carts. Then, for 
the first time in the Philippines campaign, 
the Japs began to surrender in droves. 
Jubilant doughboys hung up a crude sign 
over the 37th Division headquarters: 
“Jap Army Demobilization Center.” 

While the 37th dashed down the Ca- 

ayan River, American-led guerrillas 
ought their way into the port of Aparri 
to bottle up the valley’s northern end. 
Two days later, paratroopers of the 
Eleventh Airborne Division, followed in 
by glider-borne equipment, landed near 
Aparri to reinforce them. With the enemy 
completely trapped, hopes ran high that 
Jap troops would be wiped out before 
the monsoons broke. Along with them, 
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cleverly hidden airfields, still used by the 
enemy to smuggle in planes from For- 
mosa, would be destroyed. Some of the 
richest farmlands in the Philippines 
would be regained, and half-empty Fili- 
pino markets once again would be filled 
with Cagayan cor, rice, and big, lus- 
cious camotes (sweet potatoes). 


PP 


Whither Patton? 


Gen. George S. Patton Jr., the hard- 
driving, hard-talking commander of the 
Third Army, never concealed his desire 
for a combat assignment against the Japs. 
In Washington on June 13, before call- 
ing on President Truman, he answered a 
question as to whether he was headed for 
the Pacific with: “One can hope, can’t 
one?” Reportedly he was willing to swap 
his four glittering stars for a colonel’s 
eagles to fight in Asia. 


But instead Patton’s hopes crashed. . 


He was ordered to return to Germany 
as head of the Third Army. On June 16, 
the —— newspapers printed 
a story from Washington which claimed 
the War Department decided not to send 
him to the Pacific because it feared he 
might clash with another colorful per- 
sonality—General of the Army MacAr- 
thur. The story reported MacArthur had 
refused to take Patton. 

Last week in Manila, MacArthur de- 
nied he had turned Patton down, and 
said: “I'd be glad.to have any or all com- 
manders who served in the European the- 
ater of operations if they are available.” 
Those commanders, MacArthur specified, 
included Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 


Poe 


The Gods Grunt 


The war became really serious for the . 


Japanese at home last week. Twelve of 
the tremendous hulks of men who are 
Japan’s heavyweight wrestlers, including 
the champion, Futabayama, were put to 
work unloading Manchurian soya beans 
from barges. The Japs look on these giants 
as virtual gods, and drafting them drove 
home the war crisis as few things could. 


Lael 


Borneo: Neck-Deep Japs 
One after another, the rich, sprawling 
oil felds of Borneo fell to the Allies last 


week. The Australians announced the 


end of Jap resistance on tiny, oil-soaked 
Tarakan Island off Borneo’s east coast. 
From their beachheads along Brunei Bay 
on North Borneo, units of the Australian 
Ninth Division shot down the coast to 
seize the smoldering Seria derricks; other 
troops landed nearby at the desolate re- 
finery town of Lutong in Sarawak and 
were into pally fields. earente, 
he Japs continued to report Allied p 

arations for landing at Balikpapan, the 


badly bombed refinery center 300 miles. 


below Tarakan. 
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A Reply to the Okinawa Critics 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Before a man of the eminence of 
David Lawrence comes out with a 
blistering attack in a syndicated article, 
the opening sentence beginning: “Why 
is the truth about the military fiasco at 
Okinawa hushed up?” he might ask 
himself two questions: (1) Does an 
article of this character serve the pub- 
lic interest, help to stiffen 
the morale, and cement the 
relations between the differ- 
ent services, or does it do 
the reverse? (2) Does the 
source of the criticism, com- 
ing from an excellent re- 
porter but one who, never- 
theless, is not thoroughly 
versed in the art of war, in- 
sure its complete reliability? 

The most important criti- 
cisms of the military opera- 
tions on Okinawa have been. these: 
They were ultra-conservative; as a sup- 
plement to the frontal attack, the 
Third Marine Amphibious Corps, after 
cleaning up Northern Okinawa, should 
have made an end run, landing on the 
southern beach and hitting the Jap 
forces from the rear. The inference is 
plain that these tactics would have 
shortened the Okinawa campaign, and 
so they probably would, if the south- 
ern landing had been successful. 


The only possible area where 
landings from the sea might have been 
feasible was a coastal strip about 5% 
miles long, fringed by a reef 200 to 
400 yards in depth. This ‘strip was 
backed by hills ranging from 239 to 
548 feet in height, all within easy gun 
and mortar ret. of the beach. The 
enemy main body on the Naha-Shuri- 
Yonabaru line was nowhere more than 
7% miles away, with communication 
between the two enemy fronts feasible,. 
especially at night. The surprise ele- 
ment in a southern landing did not 
look too good when weighed against 
these formidable obstacles. In addi- 
tion, it would have further complicated 
the supply situation. The main supply 
base was about 1,200 miles away. 

Now note the difference between 
this beach and the one off Anzio in 
Italy. At Anzio there was a clear beach 


_ stretch about 30 miles in length, with 


about 4 fathoms of water leading to it. 
Flat land lay behind it and the base 
port of Naples was only about 90 miles 
distant. The landing around Anzio ap- 
peared to be rather easier than a land- 
ing on the southern beach of Okinawa, 
which in a way resembled Tarawa, yet 





the Allies had a tough time of it 
around Anzio. 

But let Fleet Admiral Nimitz speak 
for himself on the subject. His com- 
mand was losing more men and ships 
than ever before in any Pacific opera- 
tion and he had every reason to wish 
the Okinawa campaign speeded up. 
Yet he says in part with ref- 
erence to the Lawrence ar- 
ticle: “Being fully aware 
that delays ashore would in- 
crease the losses afloat, I 
flew with some of my staff 
to Okinawa for two days 
and conferred with General 
Buckner. and other com- 
manders present with re- 
spect to the strategic and 
tactical situation. 

“His military and tactical 
decisions were his own, but they had 
my concurrence and that of the senior 
naval commanders concerned. . 

“New landings would have had to 
be made over unsatisfactory beaches 
against an alerted enemy defense. 
They would have involved heavy cas- 
ualties, and would have created un- 
acceptable supply problems.” 

The statement in the Lawrence ar- 
ticle, “the Marine Corps amphibious 
warfare concept, which is integrated 
in the operations of the Navy, has 
come into sharp conflict with the 
Army’s orthodox concept of ground 


-operations against the enemy,” only 


tends to stir up service resentment, 
and besides it is not quite fair. The 
Marine is a great fighting man, and the 
Corps works beautifully with the Navy, 
but so does the Navy with the Army. 

Reviewing -Pacific operations as a 
whole, it is difficult to make sense out 
of the criticism of the Army's concept 


of ground warfare in amphibious op-: 


erations. Certainly the record of Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur shows 
the fallacy of this criticism. His cam- 
paigns have embodied the best con- 
cepts of amphibious warfare—selec- 
tion of the proper sites for invasion, 
— end runs, and flank attack— 
and have been quite successful, with 
a minimum loss of life. 


Finally, this question: How do 
those responsible for the scathing 


criticism of military incompetence on . 


Okinawa feel now, when a few days 
after the publication of the June 4 ar- 
ticle, Lt. Gen. Simon B. Buckner Jr. 
gave his life at the front and three days 
later his strategy resulted in victory? 
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Champion Rufu. 


PEDIGREE for an inexpensive roll of 
film may seem “too much.” But 
Kodak Film is in a class by itself. It 
may become the record—for life—of 
someone very near and dear... 


Or, in an aerial photograph, it may be 
the main means of spotting a hidden 
enemy. gun, and save lives . . . Such re- 
sponsibility can’t be measured by price. 

Every individual roll of Kodak Film 
is fully documented —comes to you with 
a “pedigree” as authentic, and carefully 
preserved, as that of any prize winner in 
the show ring. 


This begins with the making of a 
“master roll” of film base, and covers 
all coating and other operations, and 
control tests—including all who work 
on your roll of film at every stage. 


“CopE”—A pattern of pin-point per- 





s of Hollywood Hills, Best of Breed in 16 shows, winner of 20 “firsts.”~ 


On file for every roll of 


Kodak Film... 


its individual “technical history ~ 


forations—at the end of the roll, beyond 
the picture area—is the key that un- 
locks the records. 


Until the film has been developed, 
and the perforations cut off and de- 
stroyed, Kodak experts can “read” the 
code, and trace that roll back through 
its technical history in their files. 


The research and quality control rep- 
resented by this “pedigree” are working 
for you when you press the button of 
your camera, exposing Kodak Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER ATTU? How, 3 years ago, the Japs 
fought savagely to hold this strategic springboard 
to their bases on Kamchatka?...How our boys 
waded through freezing muck, snow, water— 
stormed the ridges —blasted the enemy from every 
rock and shelter? A stern example to us at home. 
BUY—AND HOLD— MORE WAR BONDS. 
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One of scores of critical tests of each 
master roll of Kodak Film is the exam- 


ination of cross sections —with a micro- 
scope adjustable to 1/100,000 of an inch 
—to check the thickness of each coat- 
ing, and other essential characteristics. 


Serving human progress through photography 














Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethoce! Sheeting 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisce, Les Angeles, Seattle 
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Before long you'll be able to put up new 
plastic screens too. When you do, you'll 
see plastics at their very best. You'll see 
screen made from SARAN—the same 
Dow plastic used in other forms for pipe 
and tubing, protective wrapping film— 
even beautiful fabrics. 


Let’s look at this screen. Woven from 
single SARAN strands—it is lightweight 
and colorfully translucent. It’s strong— 


 SARAN 


durable. It’s long-lived. And best of all, 
there’s no discoloring rust—no ugly 
brown stains to mar your home. SARAN 
simply can’t rust or corrode! 


Screen from SARAN is on war duty in 
the humid, material-destroying areas of 
the Pacific and other fighting fronts 
right now. But it is coming back—soon 
we hope—ready for many pleasant eve- 
nings on your own back porch. 


DOW DEVELOPED 
IT FORMS DURABLE WOVEN PRODUCTS 


Behind every SARAN product—produced in finished form by skilled fabri- 
cators and manufacturers—stand years of research. From acid-resistant con- 


f > €  tainers to rot-proof rope, or strong, attractive fabrics for upholstery, shoes 


| and luggage—SARAN products are the result of working with others. 
Manufacturers are invited to consult any Dow office. 
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Path Cleared for the Big Three 
With Solution of Polish Problem 


‘Happy’ Ending of Trials 
Adds to Widespread Optimism 
Over Moscow Settlement 


The first battle of the peace was fought 
and won in Moscow last week. Like the 
war of which it was a legacy, it was won 
only through the‘ cooperation of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia. The 
victory was the solution of the Polish 
problem that for two years has disrupted 
relations between the major Allies. Now 
a new government on which all three 
powers agreed was formed for Poland, 
and the trials of the underground leaders 
which nearly broke up the San Francisco 
conference ended on an almost friendly 
note. The way was smoothed for the suc- 
cess of the next Big Three talks when 
President Truman, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Premier Stalin meet in the 
vicinity of Berlin in July. 


The Polish Soul: Confession appeals 
to the Russian soul. That was one reason 
for the extraordinary spectacle presented 
in the great Soviet purge trials of 1936-38. 
Then in the Hall of Columns at Trade 
Unions House the accused almost in- 
variably bleated out lurid confessions. 
Last week in the same spot fifteen leaders 
of the Polish underground who had been 
arrested when they revealed themselves 
to Soviet officials—one was too sick to a 
pesrrsrent on trial. They too co — 

ut not for the good of their souls. 

They were charged with “diversionary” 


activities against the Red Army and with 
attempting to foment a new world war in 
which the Western Powers would gang 
up with a defeated Germany against 
Russia. The leader of the Poles was a 
truculent, snappy, dapper .little man 
named Maj. Gen. Leopold Bronislaw 
Okulicki. He thrust out his small bulldog 
chin and his lively eyes flashed behind 
square, green horn-rimmed glasses as he 
quickly answered the Soviet charges. 
The Russians apparently considered his 
admissions a confession. Actually, he 
didn’t admit much. He was ordered to 
Poland by Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski to 
replace Tadeusz Komorowski—the Gen- 
eral Bér of Warsaw fame—as Home Army 
commander. Sosnkowski had convinced 


‘him that Poland’s hope was to maintain 


tension between the great’ powers that 
would eventually lead to another world 
war. He conducted anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda and preserved cadres and arms 
dumps of the Home Army as part of a 
new anti-Soviet clandestine organization. 
But he denied any direct responsibility 
for assassinations of Red Army troops and 
said that was the work of local gangs he 
had lost contact with. 


History of a Grudge: Another of the 
Poles on trial was Jan Jankowski, Deputy 
Premier for the London government. He 
told the court inoulentiy that any terror- 
ist acts against the Red Army could be 


traced back to Russian action against 
Poland in 1989 and the distrust between 
the two races that had developed during 
eight generations of constant quarreling. 





Sovfoto 
\ The Stalin who will meet President Truman and: Churchill in Berlin: These new pictures give a closeup of the Premier 


Nearly all the defendants claimed they 
had been misled by the London regime. 
Okulicki said he was in favor of collabora- 
tion with the Russians now, but he was 
still not willing to accept the Curzon Line 
as Poland’s eastern boundary. 

The sentences were in conformity with 
the odd nature of the “confessions.” The 
heaviest was meted out to Okulicki. He 
got ten years, hut when it was announced 
he relaxed and smiled self-contentedly as 
if he had done a good job of defending 
himself. The other sentences ranged down 
to four .months. And the defendants 
cheerfully handed one another cigarettes 
and posed for cameramen. One of them, 
Adam Bien, had previously said it had 
been wonderful to be able to sleep peace- 
fully in the Russian jail, because it was 
the first time in years he had not feared 
the Soviets would arrest him. 


The Poles Meet: The trials formed 
the background for the negotiations be- 
tween the “democratic Poles” sponsored 
by the United States and Britain, and the 
Soviet-sponsored Warsaw Poles. Much of 
the spadework in the negotiations had 
been done by Harry Hopkins, President 
Truman’s special envoy, during his long 
conferences with Premier Stalin. The 
commission set up at Yalta to solve the 
Polish problem—composed of United 
States Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, 
British Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark- 
Kerr, and Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff—had also labored long 
and hard. 

Their reward came with the announce- 
ment on June 23 that a new national 
government had been formed with Ed- 
ward B. Osubka-Morawski, Premier of 
the Warsaw government, as Premier of 
the new organization and Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, former Premier in the Lon- 
don regime, as Deputy Premier. The 
powers of the Polish Presidency will be 
exercised by a seven-man council com- 


posed of both Soviet-sponsored and 
represen 
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Soldiers guard one of the Polish underground leaders on trial in Moscow 


ment in effect meant the formal end of 
the exile regime in London; Britain and 
the United States both prepared to recog- 
nize the Cabinet formed at Moscow. The 
Western Allies had been forced to make 
considerable concessions to the Soviet 
point of view. But one of the worst 
problems that had plagued Europe for 
nearly two centuries had at least been 
shelved until a new and better Europe 
could perhaps be constructed on the 
wreckage of the greatest war in the his- 
tory of the world. 


oo 


Russia: Trailing Banners 


Atop Lenin’s red-marble tomb in Red 
Square last Sunday stood Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff, Premier Stalin, and 
a host of government officials and diplo- 
mats. Before them marched the might 
of the Red Army in a mammoth victory 
parade. Four years and two days before 
Hitler had launched the attack on the 
Soviet Union. Now the Russians had the 
ultimate revenge. Two hundred Red sol- 


diers carried Hitler's personal standard - 


and 199 other Nazi banners, trailing 
them on the rain-drenched cobblestones. 
Before Lenin’s tomb, while hundreds of 
drums rumbled the requiem of the Hit- 
lerites, they “threw the banners in the 
gutter. 


oo 


Italy: Underground Up 


The twenty solemn Italian politicians 
tensely faced the representative of what 
most of them hated: the House of Savoy. 
Towering over his new Cabinet, Crown 
Prince Humbert administered their oath 
of office. The bushy-haired Premier, 
Ferruccio Parri, took the oath in a quiet, 


schoolmaster’s voice, his Vice Premier, 


Pietro Nenni, in a high-pitched squeak.. 


On June 21, after 50 days of crisis, Italy 
had a new government. 

Although all six parties- of the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation had mem- 
bers in it, the Cabinet still was not fully 
representative. It could not be until elec- 
tions for a Constituent Assembly, perhaps 
a year away, when the Allied Military 
Government would have withdrawn from 
every province. But the battered coun- 
try had begun slowly to work its way 
back. In doing so, two political lead- 
ers of real stature had finally emerged 
—Parri and Nenni. 

From the industrial north Ferruccio 
Parri brought the backing of a virile un- 
derground which he served as leader. 
Behind the nearly white hair and mild 
blue eyes of a one-time high-school his- 
tory teacher burned a fanatical ardor. 

Parri served as a major in the last war 
and then became a liberal journalist. 
When Fascist influence permeated his 
daily, Corriere della Sera, he quit. Later’ 
he spent nine years in Mussolini’s pris- 
ons. In 1926, caught after smuggling the 
aged Socialist, Filipo Turati, out of Italy, 
Parri boldly defied a Fascist court. “Fas- 
cism must and will render a strict ac- 
counting of the tears and hate, of the 
good it destroyed, of the wounds it in- 
flicted on nations,” he stormed, and went 
off to ten months on a penal island. 

Deep in the Justice and Liberty Move- 
ment, Parri tirelessly led the Milan anti- 
Nazi underground which became the 
Action party. Week after week he went 
to bed at 2 or 3 a.m., rose ‘again at 8, 
and worked through the day without 
lunch. When hiding from the Germans, 
Parri sometimes shaved off his black, 
gray-flecked mustache or changed his 
glasses. He bore several war names: 
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“Maurizio,” “Milanesi,” “Pozzi,” and 


“Pazzolini.” Youthful followers called him 
“Lo Zio”. (The Uncle). 


~ Parri the Daring: Other underground 

leaders sometimes entrusted their secret 
documents, in a handbag, to a boy or 
woman walking behind them; thus no 
evidence would be found on them. But 
Parri always carried his own paper- 
crammed bag. An electrical expert and 
former research director of the Italian 
Edison Society, he organized an elabor- 
ate system of radio communication with 
the Allies in Rome. 

At least twice Parri slipped away to 
Southern Italy by way of Switzerland for 
conferences. After one such visit, the 
Nazis picked him up accidentally in Mi- 
lan. To shield co-workers, Parri freely 
admitted his identity. “I am chief organ- 
izer of warfare against Nazism and Fas- 
cism,” he declared. Later the Allies trad- 
ed Germany a Luftwaffe general for 
Parris release in Switzerland. Shortly 
after, the daring future Premier sneaked 
back to his beloved Milan underground. 

Unlike Parri, who smokes 80 cigarettes 
a day, drinks wine, and goes mountain 
climbing, Vice Premier Pietro Nenni does 
not smoke or drink ‘and has no hobby ex- 
cept hard work. The bespectacled, 54- 
year-old Vice Premier usually spends his 
mornings at Rome Socialist party head- 
quarters, his afternoons and_ evenings 
editing the Socialist Avanti, and his 
nights until after 12 at the printing plant, 
putting the paper to bed. 

Fascists burned down Nenni’s Milan 
house in 1926. He and his family fled 
to Paris, where the Germans arrested 
him in 1942. Nenni’s daughter died in a 
French concentration camp; the Ger- 
mans killed her husband, a French un- 
derground leader, in 1941. After confine- 
ment. in a succession of French jails, 
Nenni wound up on Ponza Island. His 
liberation on July 25, 1943, symbolized 
what had happened to Italy: As Nenni 
regained his freedom, he passed on the 


~ pier an old acquaintance and fellow So- 


cialist: Benito’ Mussolini, headed for im- 
prisonment on the island. 
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France: Why Die for Hitler? - 


The absence.of the accused was taken 
for granted. According to French law his 
presence wasn’t necessary. Yet, accord- 

ing to the same 

law, it was neces- 
sary to have a bail- 
iff to summon the 
accused to his trial. 
Shortly after the 
jury filed in and 
gravely took seats, 

a solemn voice from 

behind the bench 

announced: '“Mon- 
sieur le Président 
et Messieurs Les 
Magistrates.” And 














a dual personality for higher shop efficiency 


The Bullard Man-Au-Trot principle of automaticity 
does the seemingly impossible ... gives a manually- 
controlled machine the benefits of automatic .control 
without sacrifice of such inherent advantages as unlimited 
number of cycles, set-up ease from job to job, use of full 
capacity, feed and traverse strokes. In other words, a 
Man-Avu-Trot machine is both an automatic and a 
manually-controlled machine . . . imberently. 

For proof, consider the Bullard Man-Av-Trot V.T.L. 
It is a manually-operated machine that becomes fully 
automatic merely by shifting a lever . . . duplicating 


The automatic control that is 
as versatile as manual control 


_A new production principle gives a machine 






whatever motions occur when the machine is operated 
manually. Moreover, it can be converted back to manual 


control, as desired, without affecting the automatic set- 


up... or can be reset to produce, automatically, any 
other piece within the limits of the machine itself. 

This unique dual nature which Man-Av-Trot imparts 
toa machine, derives from the fact that the same operating 
mechanisms respond to the control of both .. . man and 
Man-Av-Trot. For the present, Man-Au-Trot is being 
applied only to Bullard Machines. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


(BULLARD 
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| 100% automaticity . . . 100% 
- versatility ... no human or cu- 
mulative error... control -to 
the closest tolerances . . . a tre- 
mendous cost advantage in 
competitive markets. 
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the four red-cloaked; -ermine-collared 
judges who constitute the High Court of 


France took their places on the bench. 


Monsieur le Président Pierre Mongibeaux, 
the chief magistrate, stroked his beard 
and asked where the bailiff was. Some- 
one was sent to search for the bailift. 


One Must Be Legal: Messieurs les 
Magistrates squirmed and tugged their 
white lace jabots. The entire court—ju- 
rors, lawyers, newspaper reporters, minor 
officials, and one lone spectator—realized 
the seriousness of the situation. Monsieur 
le Président announced the bailiff must 
be found. 

At last a harassed little man in flowin 
black robes and a white ascot hurri 
into the courtroom, wiping the crumbs 
of an unfinished lunch from his mouth. 
Would he, asked Monsieur le Président, 
in order that all should be entirely proper 
and legal, call the accused to attend hi 
trial? One knew the accused was still un- 
discovered by the Allied forces. But all: 
the same, there was the legality. 

The bailiff faced the courtroom and 
-called ‘in a loud, firm voice: “Marcel 
Déat.” He looked questioningly toward 
Monsieur le Président, turned, left the 
room, and down the long, cool corridors 
of the Palace of Justice the voice echoed: 
“Marcel Déat! Marcel Déat!” 

Thus last week in Paris began the trial 
of an archcollaborator of the:war. A de- 
voted follower of Pierre Laval, a personal 
friend of the notorious militia chief, Jo- 
seph Darnand, Marcel Déat was a man 
who made a profession and philosophy 
of collaboration. The trial in Berutia did 
not last long. The prosecuting attorney, 
Edgar-Félix Carrive, listed the govern- 
ment’s charges: intelligence with the 
enemy, helping to deport French workers 
to Germany, demoralizing France by a 
vicious propaganda campaign. He re- 
called Déat’s: long pro-Nazi record and 
his fanatical support of the Germans in 
everything they demanded. Carrive con- 
cluded by asking “the only penalty com- 





. Acme 
Belgians renicmber Queen Astrid . . . 


- cafés last week that 
|. England had sent to Leopold III of Bel- 
bi ete advice: “Be a king.” It was the 











mensurate with the crimes”—death. 
The jury deliberated less than ten min- 
utes. Death was the verdict. 


Traitor.With a Lisp: The French con- 
sidered Déat the greatest turncoat of all. 
Before the war he seemed to be an ar- 
dent Socialist and liberal. Yet a few years 


. later he collected 24,000,000 francs from 


the Germans for a violently emotional 
pro-Nazi propaganda campaign. 

Some said personal resentment over 
defeat for reelection to the Chamber 
of Deputiés in 1936, when he lost to a 
Communist rival in: Paris, explained 
Déat’s anti-Communist, anti-Jewish vio- 
lence. Others thought it stemmed from 
political ambition plus temperamental 
admiration of German brute strength. In 
any event, Déat became not only the 
most ardent German lover but also the 
most ruthless anti-Maquis in all France. 
In radio oratory marred by a distinct lisp, 
he called for harsher methods against the 
Maquis and for the immediate execution 
of generous numbers‘of hostages for each 
anti-German incident. 


Death for Deceit: Except for Nazi 
state receptions, Déat made few public 
appearances. Through the entire occupa- 
tion he never went to Vichy but stayed 
in Paris with the Ministries of Labor and 


“National Solidarity.” Just before the © 


city’s liberation, he took Labor Ministry 
documents and with his wife flew to 


Germany. Now, as a result of the oourt’s 
decision, the man who in 1989 cried: 
“Why die for Danzig?” will die for trea- 
son if he is caught alive. 





+seand object to Leopold’s marriage... 
Belgium: A King’s'a King 


A story went the rounds of the Brussels 
Queen Mary of 


ast ‘advice that Leopold needed. His 
stubbornness and attempts to exert his 
royal authority had already made him 
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so unpopular that his return from exile 
has become the. biggest political issue 
in Belgium. Sys chan 

The two specific acts that aroused the 
resentment of Belgians were Leopold's 
surrender of the Belgian Army in May 
1940 and his second marriage sixteen 
months later. There was room for debate 
about the surrender. The Belgian Army 
was in a hopeless position and the Brit- 
ish had resolved on evacuation. Further- 
more, at the time, Leopold’s refusal to 
accompany his ministers to London and 
his decision instead to be taken prisoner 
with his army had popular backing. 


Memories of Astrid: But for Belgians 
there was little room for debate on Leo- 
pold’s marriage. It came in the middle 
of a war in which Belgium was again suf- 
fering German occupation. Furthermore, 
the girl was only a commoner, a pretty 
Flemish Catholic named Lily Mary Baels. 
But worst of all to the Belgians was the 
fact Leopold could apparently forget the 
late Queen Astrid. Before her death in a 
motor accident in Switzerland in 1935, 
the beautiful; graceful,. and warm-heart- 
ed Swedish Princess had won phenom- 
enal popularity throughout Belgium. 

When the Americans liberated Leopold 
on May 7 near Salzburg, Austria, it 
seemed that he would take the Belgian 
Government’s advice and abdicate, nam- 
ing 14-year-old Prince Baudouin as his 
successor and allowing his popular 
brother, Prince Charles,; to remain as 
regent. Instead, he announced that he 
would return to Belgium. Premier Achille 
van Acker’s Cabinet resigned in protest, 
and the Socialist and Communist parties 
threatened a general strike. 

Leopold attempted to solve the im- 
passe by summoning former Premier Paul 
van Zeeland and Lt. Gen. Ganshof van 
der Meersch, underground leader and 
official prosecutor of Belgian collabora- 
tionists, to form a new government. Then 
Frans van Cauwelaert and Robert Gillon, 
presidents of the Chamber of Representa- 
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tives and the Senate, flew to Salzburg 
for a conference with Leopold. They re- 
turned with the king’s first message to 
his country since his surrender. Leopold 
admitted that he and other Belgians may 
have had “different opinions” but de- 
fended his actions as done “for the wel- 
fare of the country.” 


Pe 


Eire: The O’Kelly 

A strange company stared down from 
the ornately painted ceiling: St. Patrick, 
George III of England, and Strongbow, 
the first Norman conqueror of Ireland. 
Below, in St. Patrick’s Hall of ancient 
Dublin Castle this Monday, Sean T. 
O'Kelly, the second President of Eire,* 
took office with a solemn promise to 
“dedicate my abilities to the service and 
welfare of the people of Ireland.” 

For O'Kelly, who is 61 and has pro- 
gressed from an eager founder of the Sinn 
Fein in 1902 to an amiable and colorless 
Deputy Prime Minister, the Presidency 
promised honor, $60,000 a year, and few 
responsibilities. For Prime Minister 
Eamon De Valera, the election meant that 
his Fianna Fail (Soldiers of Destiny) 
party was still supreme. But O'Kelly did 
not poll a clear majority in the three-man 
field. Only when Dr. Patrick McCarten, 
one-time New York physician, was elimi- 
nated and his second-choice votes redis- 
tributed, did O’Kelly win by 565,165 to 


’ 453,425. A big, handsome ex-soldier, Lt. 


Gen. Sean MacEoin of the Fine Gael 
(United Ireland) party was runner-up. 


Po 


Britain: Winnie Wows "Em 
This was the feast after the famine. 
Five years of coalition government had 
forced a starvation diet, politically speak- 
ing, on Britain. Last week the election 
campaign began to warm up with a rich- 
ness of diatribe, insult, and sinister charges 
rare for British politics, but refreshing 
after the lean years. Newspapers filled 
front pages with headlines such as one 
which appeared in The Laborite Daily 
Herald: “A Foreign Policy? How Dare 
the Tories Boast!” Hecklers jammed po- 
litical meetings and candidates all over 
the country toured their constituencies. 


. . 

Devil Hunters: Both sides found a 
devil in the other party. The Conserva- 
tives raised their hands in horror at the 
chairman of the Labor party, Harold J. 
Laski—tireless expounder of Socialism. The 
Laborites professed to have discovered 
‘that Churchill had a Svengali—J ord 
Beaverbrook, the impish publisher of The 
Daily Express and Evening Standard. 

Laski was fair game for the Conserva- 
tives. He was a professor and a radical. 
A Conservative, hearing one of his 
speeches, wrote a letter to The Notting- 





@] , 85-year-old Gaelic scholdr, non- 
partisan * President elected in -1938, “uimbeleded he 
was too old to serve again. 
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Black Star 


Coach of State: Frederick Mcllveen (right, wearing hat), the dignified royal 
coachman, supervises the removal of the ornate Royal State Coach from a trailer 
in Buckingham Palace Mews. Completed in 1761 at a cost of £7,587, it was taken 
to the country for safety in 1941. British kings and queens, drawn by eight bays or 
grays, have ridden in it through London since the reign of George III. 





ham Guardian and charged that Laski 
had said: “If we cannot get the reforms 
we desire by fair means, we shall use vio- 
lence to obtain them.” Beaverbrook’s 


‘Daily Express reprinted the letter and the 


headlines grew even larger. One of them: 


' “Socialism—‘Even If It Means Violence’— 


the Professor Talks of Revolution.” 

Laski was thereupon pictured as the 
man in the center of a Socialist con- 
spiracy which would regiment the Brit- 
ish public regardless of the desires of 
Parliament if Labor won the election. 
Churchill himself referred to “dim con- 
claves from below” and a “powerful back- 
room organization”. that would supplant 
the House of Commons in the conduct of 
foreign policy. Laski’s reply was to deny 
everything and sue e Nottingham 
Guardian and The Daily Express. 

The Laborites picked on Lord Beaver- 
brook as their chief opponent, partly in 
an attempt to divert attention from 
Churchill and partly because Beaver- 
brook was. probably the most violently 
partisan of all the electioneers. “The 
Beaver’s” enormous energy spilled over 
in a series of London meetings which 
hecklers continually tried to break up. 


By the Red Lion: The central figure, 
however, remained the Prime Minister, 
and the Laborites still struggled to make 
headway against the essential fact that a 
vote for Labor was a vote to put Church- 
ill out of office. Churchill for his part 
denied that he would serve in any ca- 
pacity under a Socialist government and 
planned a four-day, 1,000-mile trip this 


week to make 52 eches throughout 
England and Scotland. 

The sort of reception the Prime Minis- 
ter can get—and the sort that worries the 
Labor party—was demonstrated on June 
22 when Churchill toured Luxbridge and 
High Wycombe west of London. At Lux- 
bridge crowds nine and ten deep lined 
the road for a quarter of a mile, surged 
around the Prime Minister’s car, and al- 
most pulled him out in an attempt to. 
shake hands with him. At High Wycombe | 
the Prime Minister immediately popped 
into the Red Lion Hotel, hopped out of 
a bedroom window and over some beer 
crates, out onto a balcony next to the fig- 
ure of the red lion’s head. That was where 
Benjamin Disraeli had made his maiden 
political address more than a century 
earlier. Now the cheers of 15,000 rolled 
up the street as the greatest Tory since 
“Dizzy” pleaded his cause. 


os 


India: The Invitation 

The days of elegance Kipling wrote 
about in “Plain Tales From the Hills” 
have long since departed from Simla, 
India’s. summer capital. But the Viceroy 
still goes each summer to the old gray 
stone Viceregal Lodge and there last 
week in the shadow of the Himalayas 
political leaders from all over India gath- 
ered. They had come at the invitation of 
Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy, to discuss 
new British proposals for giving Indians 
a greater share in the government. 

A snag soon developed over one 
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clause: Hindus and Moslems must be 
represented equally in the Viceregal Ex- 
ecutive Council, which the British pro- 
posed to make almost entirely Indian. 
Led by Mohandas K. Gandhi (who re- 
fused to attend the conference but acted 
as spiritual “adviser”), Congress party 
leaders charged that parity between Hin- 
dus and Moslems would merely strength- 
en the hand of Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s 
Moslem League. Gandhi sharply wired 
Wavell that if he insisted on this point 
“my advice to Congress will be not to 
participate in the formation of the Execu- 
tive Council.” 

Paradoxically enough, the president of 
the predominantly Hindu Congress party, 
the Mecca-born scholar, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, is himself a Moslem. But 
he stands for a federalist India and 
against the separatist designs of the Mos- 
lem League bloc. For some reason, Azad 
was not invited to the Simla conference. 
But after Congress party leaders pro- 
tested against what Wavell’s aides called 
a “mistake,” Azad was formally called in. 


| a 


Down Under: Rains Send 
Aussie Okies Back to Plow 


Newsweek's Australian correspondent 
reports on the following good news from 
Down Under. 


Over most of Australia the worst 
drought in the Commonwealth’s history 
(NEwsweEEk, Jan. 15) was broken this 
week. Rain poured from vast clouds 


that advanced from the west until - 


they stretched from the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific. Western Australia, South- 
ern Australia, Victoria, and the south- 
ern -part of New South Wales shared 
in the downpour. ; 

Over almost the whole continent to the 
north monsoon deluges already had done 
almost as much harm as good by flooding 
out sugar and corn lands and drowning 
cattle and sheep. In the drought-stricken 
south many places had their first rain for 
nearly three years. Adelaide had just 
tightened its no-garden-hose restriction 
to forbid even the use of “watering cans; 
many inland towns depended on drinking 
water shipped by railroad. 

Thousands of farmers who had left 
their holdings for work in the city asked 
manpower authorities for releases from 
war work so they could go back and “give 
it another spin.” Servicemen on leave 
sought permission to stay over to help 
break up the soil for late sowing. Graziers 
canceled orders for potatoes and onions 
with which they had been hand-feeding 
their remaining sheep. 

The livestock market somersaulted, 
with sheep fetching the highest prices 
in 25 years. But the rains came too 
late to enable Australia to resume its 
position as the world’s fourth greatest 
wheat exporter. 

















Bleck Star 
Azad’s invitation came late 


Whacks and a Wac 


The inevitable battle, of the boule- 
vards began last week. In Paris, Ameri- 
can soldiers ‘and Frenchmen came to 
blows—over a Wac. 

In a hurry to get to her office, Pic. 
Helen Potter, 35, tried to break through 
a noisy French crowd lined up along 
the Champs Elysées for a victory parade. 
A few American soldiers gallantly offered 
to escort her across the roped-off street. 

en a swarm of French agents 
pounced on them and demanded ex- 
citedly that they turn back, the Ameri- 
cans kept on going. The policemen 


- hauled out clubs and piftols. “They 


started kicking some of the soldiers,” said 
Private Potter. “Then the next thing I 
knew, a policeman . . . socked me on the 
arm. Then I saw his arm go up again 
with something heavy in his hand . . 
Then I guess I went out cold.” 

As the story. of the incident spread, 
new scuffles broke out. The French ac- 
cused the Americans of shooting and 
wounding a Senegalese soldier. Indig- 
nant MP’s charged the Senegalese had 
beaten up an American soldier and stolen 
his clothes. At an Army infirmary, the 
bruised and enraged Wac refused to see 
an apologetic flower-laden French officer. 
“I guess I'm still pretty mad,” she said. 
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The Troops: Skin Game 


Allied soldiers in Germany can, with- 
out penalty, legally fraternize with small 
German children and displaced persons 
of friendly nations. Despite strict regula- 
tions, however, occupation authorities 
realize they are fighting a losing battle 
to prevent fraternization between Ger-° 
man women and _ recreation-bent sol- 
diers. In one lake resort in Southern Ger- 
many, for instance, military policemen 
patrol the bathing beach, speedboats nose 
around the floats and piers, and artillery 
spotter planes swoop low to inspect sail- 
boats and coves. The Army radio con- 
stantly exhorts. the conquerors: “Don’t 
be a. fraternazi!” 

Last week Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery revealed a Nazi plot to 
sabotage the Allied program. He said 
that German girls seemed to be carrying 
on an organized strip-tease campaign to 
break down the will of British soldiers. 
The dour marshal reported that the girls 
come out on the streets wearing fewer 
and fewer clothes and parade up and 
down in a tantalizing fashion. Compli- 
menting his troops on “putting up a good 
show” of resistance to temptation, Mont- 
poaly said that the British will keep a 
careful watch on the situation. 


Py 


Inside Germany: Quarantine 

“General,” a reporter asked General of 
the Army Eisenhower at a Washington 
press conference on June 18, “what do 
you think will be done with the German 
General Staff?” Eisenhower had his an- 
swer ready. He snapped back: “The Gen- 
eral Staff itself must be utterly destroyed. 
These wars of Germany have been, from 
the standpoint of the General Staff, mere- 
ly campaigns, merely incidents. They 
started back in 1806 under Scharnhorst 
and they have determined to rule Europe 
and, in my opinion, they have used these 
political leaders that have come along in 
order to implement their own ideas and 
planning. 

“If they found a Hitler-like leader with 
his tremendous ability of mob psychology 
who could get the whole German nation 
behind him, he was.useful. It happened 
he got so powerful he dominated them. 
Now how are you going to destroy that 
German General Staff is something else 
again, because many of them have the 
excuse that they did their duty as honor- 
able soldiers ... To my mind you not only 
have to get them and eliminate all their 
archives, but you have to get every man 
certainly that is a trained General Staff 
officer, and I see no way of doing it ex- 
cept segregation in some way where he 
simply can’t get back to his job; and 
moreover, others that you may have 
missed, you have to watch all over Ger- 
many for them.” —_- 

Three days later, at 21st Army Group 
headquarters in Germany, Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery revealed the 
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plans for such segregation. He said that ‘Hitler: The Cremation 


the officers would be imprisoned 
outside Germany. They will be isolated 
in small groups in detention camps along 
the Channel and the North Sea. For 
their imprisonment he set no time limit, 
but he made it clear that it would last un- 
til their desire to wage war vanished en- 
tirely. SS troops, the most ardent of all 
Nazis, will be imprisoned in North Ger- 
many for twenty years. Meanwhile, he 
said, the German Army had been classi- 
fied into three divisions for disbandment: 
(1) disillusioned senior officers who have 

iven up hope of resurgent militarism; 

2) younger officers who look forward to 
seubthoor war; and (8) the rank and file. 
Montgomery anticipated an occupation of 
six to ten years. 


In Mass: The Allies also took steps 
to punish other war criminals. The next 
day in London, Supreme Court Justice 


Robert H. Jackson, chief American war ' 


crimes prosecutor (see page 29), told a 
press conference of a plan for a mass 
trial late this summer. According to this 
American plan—neither Britain, France, 


nor Russia has objected—between 35 and. 


800 of the worst Germans will be judged 
by a tribunal to operate along the lines 
of a court-martial with each of the four 
nations appointing one or two judges. The 
defendants, who would include Goring, 
Ribbentrop, Hess, and officers of such or- 
ganizations as the Nazi party, the Gesta- 
po, and the Elite Guard, would be al- 
lowed to choose German counsel and wit- 
nesses. Their only appeal, Jackson said, 
would be to history. 

While plans were laid to take care of 
those responsible for this war, Bernard M. 
Baruch, adviser to both President Wilson 
and President Roosevelt, gave the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee his idea of 
how to keep Germany from waging war 
in the future. His program: Shift many of 
the Reich’s plants and factories east and 
west to friendly nations and destroy all 
other heavy industries; break up the 
Junker estates; control exports and im- 
ports strictly; and root out German busi- 
nesses and assets all over the world. 








Regardless of what the Russians might 
think, the British and Americans by last 
week had no doubt that Adolf Hitler died 
in Berlin. As proof, Allied headquarters 
released the stories of two eyewitnesses 
of the last days, Eric H. Kempke, Hitler's 
chauffeur, and Hermann Karnau, one of 
his police sentries. The details they filled 
in made the Fiihrer’s death even more 
fantastic and gruesome than the earlier 
accounts. 


Frau Hitler Now: As the Russian guns 
pounded closer to the Wilhelmstrasse 
overhead, Hitler sat on a couch, in his 
concrete-reinforced quarters, underneath 
the Reichschancellery, his shoulders 
stooped, his arms shaking, nervously 
strumming his fingers, and waiting for 
news. He had already told his command- 
ers they could leave; he would die in 
Berlin. Hovering around Hitler was the 
powerful SS leader Otto Guensche, the 
bodyguard who was under orders to de- 
stroy the Fiihrer rather than let him fall 
into the hands of the Russians. 

A brigadier general stalked in. “What's 
new?” cried Hitler. “Good, mein Fihrer, 
Schlesische station has been cleared.” 
Outside, Karnau ran into Eva Braun, 
Hitler’s blond mistress. She was crying. 
“I'd rather die here,” she sobbed, “I 
not go away.” Karnau tried to soothe her, 
but when he called her Fraulein Braun 
she burst out: “You may call me Frau 
Hitler now.” She and the Fiihrer had 
been married two days before. On April 
28, Dr. Stumpfecker, the Reichschancel- 
lery medical officer, poisoned Hitler’s 
Alsatian dog, Blondie. 

Kempke, who had been Hitler’s chauf- 
feur since 1986, said he saw him alive for 
the last time on April 29, when he went 
to the Fihrer’s bunker and reported how 
he had brought food and supplies to the 
various command posts. Hitler, he said, 
seemed “quiet and normal.” 


Pyre in a Garden: At 2:40 on April 
80, continued Kempke, Guensche went 
into Hitler’s room. There in front of him, 
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grotesquely sprawled together over the 
couch, were the bodies of the Fiihrer and 
his wife, dead in a suicide pact. On the 
floor in front of Hitler lay a 7.65-milli- 
meter Walther pistol; he had been shot 
through the head. Eva had a bullet 
through her heart, and near the couch 
was a smaller-caliber Walther. 

“Guensche telephoned me to go to the 
bunker at once,” said Kempke. “He told 
me to get a large supply of gasoline. I 
ran across the patie | and reached the 
bunker through underground passages.” 
There he saw Martin Bormann, head of 
the party chancellery. In his arms Bor- 
mann carried the warm, limp body of 
Eva Hitler. 

“I took the body from Bormann .. . 
blood was trickling from her left breast. 
I carried it to an exit leading into the 
garden. At the stairs I gave her body 


to Guensche. Linge [Hitler’s sonal 
adjutant] and someone else had carried 


Hitler’s body, wrapped in a gray blanket, 
to a spot about 6 or 7 yards from the 
exit. Both bodies were put in a shallow 
hole. Men arrived with five cans of gaso- 
line, which was poured on the bodies. 

“Bormann, Goebbels, Guensche, Linge, 
I, and a couple of others stood at atten- 
tion and gave a final Hitler salute. The 
artillery shells were coming in from all 
sides . . . There was no ceremony but 
the salute. 

“Guensche, carrying out Hitler's last 
order, set the bodies afire. We stayed a 
couple of minutes and weit back to the 
shelter. We left a single guard to watch 
the fire. He was a security policeman 
whom I did not know. I doubt if any- 
thing remained of the bodies. The fire 
was terrifically intense.” 

Karnau placed the date of the crema- 
tion as May 1 and said he saw two bodies 
burning. He could not describe the cloth- 
ing on the man’s corpse while it was 
burning. But he recognized Eva’s silk 
summer dress and dark suede shoes. 

“Maybe some evidence like bits of 
bones and teeth could be found,” added 
Kempke, “but I doubt it. Shells probably 
landed there and scattered everything 
all over.” 











European 





International 


Peace in Paris: Left, a driver displays his new-model cab, which features big windows, a transparent roof, sliding doors, 
and space for five passengers. Right, a waiter surges out front in the annual waiters’ race, paced by his family. 
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‘Don’t let Your Brakes slow down our J ap Victory 


With the Nazis on their knees, we’ve 

still a Jap war to win. Meanwhile, the ’ 
Nation cannot spare a single car, bus 
or truck now in service from its drive 
to victory. 

“But aren’t these vehicles getting 
pretty old?” you ask. 

“Yes,’’ is the answer. “Their aver- 
age age is upwards of 7 years.” 

Yet so well did America’s great au- 
tomotive industry build these vehicles 
that, with proper care, they will last 
and do their bit for many thousands 
of miles more if you and others like 
you will help. 

“How can I help?” you want to 
know. 

The answer is obvious. You can 
watch your own vehicle for. the first 
sign of mechanical trouble . . . espe- 
cially brake trouble . . . and have 
what’s wrong corrected expertly and 
at once. 









































rvusco Advises: When getting brake troubles corrected, be sure to have the 
: brake lining checked. It’s wise always, in this connection, to remember that 
RUSCO’S Famous Brake Linings . . . efficient, economical, durable . . . long 
have been widely known as “‘The Standard Of The Industry.” 
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With a Charter Trimmed in Gold 
Conference Calls Its Work Done 


As Great Force for Peace 
It Depends on Big Three Unity; 
, Next Meeting in London 


The United Nations charter, bound in 
blue morocco and trimmed in gold, lay 
open on a round, blue-upholstered table 
in the center of the Veterans Building 
auditorium. Fourteen gilt chairs were 
ranged in a semicircle on the thick blue 
carpet; the silk flags of 50 nations formed 
a multicolor backdrop against the deep 
blue curtains of the stage. 

Thus the scene was set in San Fran- 
cisco for the signing of the charter 
drafted after nine weeks of conference. 
In a ceremony lasting more than eight 
hours, the 50 delegations were directed 
to file through the auditorium and sign 
both the charter (drawn up in 


specific international issues, current and 
future—neither officially within the scope 
of the conference. 

One last “crisis” had plagued the char- 
ter drafters: Russia’s insistence that the 
General Assembly should not be em- 
powered to discuss “any matter within 
the sphere of international relations” as 
voted in committee but only those relat- 
ing “to the maintenance of international 
peace and security,”“as specified at Dum- 
barton Oaks. After four days of Big Five 
discussion and elaborate rewording, a 
compromise was agreed upon which al- 
lowed the assembly to discuss anything 
“within the scope of the charter.” 

When a skeptical Egyptian inquired 
how the new provision could vary from 
the. old, Gromyko shook his finger and 
said: “It means just what it says.” “Twee- 
dledum and Tweedledee,” said Austra- 


lia’s Herbert V. Evatt, who had led 
the fight for the assembly. 

In the week that followed there were 
lengthy tributes to the charter and the 
men who had written it, and some brief 
moments of excitement. 

@ The most dramatic session was held 
in the late afternoon of June 19 when, 
after a routine report on charter provi- 
sions for membership in the United Na- 
tions, Luis Quintanilla, former Mexican 
Ambassador to Russia, marched to the 
rostrum of the Opera House. In approv- 
ing the future admission to the United 
Nations of “peace-loving states,” he de- 
clared Mexico did so with the understand- 
ing that these would not include “gov- 
ernments imposed in any manner by mili- 
tary forces of the Axis.” Specifically, he 
added, he meant the Franco government 
of Spain. Quickly their countries’ support 
was offered by eight more speakers, 
among them Paul-Boncour of France and 
James C. Dunn, Assistant United States 
Secretary of State. With loud applause, 
the declaration was adopted and the pres- 
ent government of Spain barred from the 
United Nations. 

@ A day later the Syrian crisis came to 
the floor when Abdel Hamid Badawi 
Pasha, Egyptian Foreign Minister and 
spokesman for the Arab bloc, questioned 





five languages) and an agree- 
ment setting up an interim com- 
mission to carry on the work 
of San Francisco. _ 

Then, in the War Memorial 
Opera House, on June 26, the 
UNCIO would reach finale, 
with speeches from its four 
presidents (Edward R. Stettin- 
ius Jr., Wellington Koo, Andrei 
Gromyko, and Lord Halifax); 
from Joseph Paul-Boncour of 
France, Pedro Leio Velloso of 
Brazil, Jan Masaryk of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Ezequiel Padilla of 
Mexico, Prince Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts of South Africa and 
from Harry S. Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Their 
messages would be broadcast to 
the world, echoing through San 
Francisco from loudspeakers 
clustered atop the Opera House, 
and accompanied by the blare of 
an Army-Navy band. 


From San Francisco ... But 
before the last ceremony, in 
arduous closed sessions, the 
conference drafting committees 
worked breathlessly last week 
to achieve final agreement on 
the charter. In public sessions, 
as each of the four conference 
commissions approved its com- 
mittee’s reports, the delegates 
- addressed not only their col- 
leagues but also their people at 
home, and, for the first time at 
San Francisco, turned openly to 





: “Acme 

Best Listener: The linguistic feats of Lt. André Kam- 

inker, top French translator, amazed UNCIO. Without 
taking a note, Kaminker listened to delegates’ remarks in 

‘English, then repeated them, word for word and pause 
for pause, in French, from memory. 


France’s right to a permanent 
seat on the Security Council in 
view of its behavior in Syria, 
and brought sputtering cries of 
“out of order” from the French 
delegation. 

@ Victor Andrade, the amiable 
acting chairman of the Bolivian 
delegation, stirred up a hot de- 
bate when he simultaneously 
observed that his was a.“land- 
locked country” and the General 
Assembly- has the right to rec- 
ommend the revision of treaties 
(see page 54). 

@ In the commission session ap- 
proving the new charter chap- 
ter on trusteeships, the diminu- 
tive Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Ro- 


watered down version of his 
much-announced plea for inde- 
pendence of all colonies, but 
the session really belonged to 
- Comdr. Harold E. Stassen, who 
had successfully reconciled con- 
flicting trusteeship plans and to 
whom every speaker paid warm 
tribute. 
@ Skipping the last commission 
meetings it had planned, the 
steering committee (made up 
of chiefs of all. delegations) 
speedily approved the draft of 
the charter and _ international 
court statute and agreed that a 
space would be left in it, be- 
tween the Philippines and Saudi 
Arabia, for the signature of the 
reorganized government of Po- 
land (see page 39). - 
The next United Nations 
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Showcase Lighting with cool, 
color-true Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps brings out natural 
quality of merchandise. Lamps 
—6” to 96”—now available. 






















F Fluorescent at its Finest / 


> $tores can be flooded 
<*- with sales-building light 
all day long, thanks to 
low operating cost of 
Sylvania Fluorescent 







Offices need steady, continu: 
ously high level of light—get 
it from Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps! Result: less eyestrain, 





























































Factories want lots of long- 
lasting light. Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps have life 
ratings up to 6000 hours,} 
cut maintenance costs. 
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F New Position Indicators! This exclusive 
~’ Sylvania feature tells at a glance when a 
lamp being inserted is in proper burn- 
ing position, speeds up maintenance. 
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Tips on using Fluorescent 


Fluorescent lighting is at its best when 
you use lamps of the right color. 

In most stores, offices, factories, WHITE 
is right—gives most light—is closest to 
regular incandescent light in color. 
SOFT WHITE flatters flesh tones. It’s best 
used where warm-colored merchandise 
or food is displayed. 

Use DAYLIGHT to create a “cooler” 
atmosphere, to simulate real daylight, 


to point up blues and greens. 


Order Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps from 
your dealer now! Sylvania = 
Electric Products Inc.N.Y.C.  {snyya ju 
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Need Light Bulbs ? 
Sylvania Bulbs also give 
“BEST LIGHT IN SIGHT!” 


STIVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 


Producers of 
Oil Tools, Light 
Weight Air-Cooled 
Diesel Engine 
Sheet Metal Parts 


and Heating Units ESTABLISHED 1919 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
/GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














50 INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


meeting would’ be that of the prepara- 
tory commission—an interim body ap- 
pointed to bridge the gap between 
San Francisco and the ratification of 
the charter. 


. .. To London: In the two days fol- 

lowing the conference, representatives of 
all delegations, armed with fresh creden- 
tials from their governments, would join 
in the new commission and appoint an 
executive committee of fourteen coun- 
tries to carry on its work. The next meet- 
ing place would be London, perhaps in 
the Church House near Parliament. 
. The job was to lay plans for and con- 
voke the first General Assembly and rec- 
ommend to it candidates for its perma- 
nent seat; assemble the documents of San 
Francisco; make plans for the absorption 
of League of Nations libraries and equip- 
ment; draft provisional budgets, person- 
nel, and operating plans—all at the ex- 
pense of Britain, which would subse- 
quently deduct expenses incurred from 
its first United Nations dues. 


. . . To Lasting Peace: Last week, 
though Paul-Boncour regretted that the 
“Faith of Geneva” was missing, the 
UNCIO had shifted in two months from 
indecision, then gloom, to limited—and 
practical—optimism. No nation at San 
Francisco was entirely satisfied with the. 
charter. But almost all were agreed that 
it was better than the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. 

In its simplest terms the new organiza- 
tion is based on the presumed agreement 
in peace—as in war—between the only 
nations strong enough to wage war in the 
future. It cannot control unilateral ac- 
tion by one of the Big Five; but it has 
the machinery necessary to check the 
resurgence of any aggressor in this war 
or aggression by. any of the other middle 
and small powers that belong to it. 
Through the International Court of Jus- 
tice it will attempt to settle disputes be- 
tween nations; through its Economic and 
Social Council it will help rebuild a 
world for peace—though neither body 
has the power to enforce its recommen- 
dations or decisions. 


The United Nations’ strength will 


come from the Big Five, more accurate- 
ly from the Big Three, whose policy may 
be influenced by the international forum 
that is the General Assembly. Its poten- 
tial weakness liés only in an irreconcilable 
division among the three great nations 


that lead it. 


Po 


On the Dotted Line 


In the brief lull between charter draft- 
ing and the final plenary sessions of the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, each of the 50 dele- 
gations in San Francisco. prepared a re- 
port last week for submission to its home 
government. On the basis of those re- 
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ports, to be closely examined in govern- 
ment offices and—in some countries— 
aired in Congress or Parliament, the 
United Nations would decide whether or 
not to ratify the new world charter. 

Ratification by the Big Five and the 
required majority of other signatory states 
may take a year, for in many countries 
reverting from war to peace, treaty-mak- 
ing executives and legislatures have dis- 
appeared; in others they are subject to 
ouster in approaching elections. 

This is how the charter will be ratified 
in some of the United Nations: 


UniTep States: By President Truman 


with the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. 

Britax: When Parliament approves 
an enabling bill, King George will ratify 
the charter. 

Russia: The charter will be submitted 
by the Foreign Commissariat to the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, then ratified 
by the Supreme Soviet Council. 

France: After approval by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies (neither of 
which are now existent), the charter 
will be ratified by the President (still 
to be elected). 

Crna: By President Chiang Kai-shek, 
on advice of the Legislative Yuan. 

AusTRALIA: Parliament will approve a 
recommendation for ratification by the 
Crown. 

Be.cium: By King Leopold (or Regent 

Prince. Charles) after approval by the 
Senate and the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. 
* Czecuo-Srovaxia: By President Edu- 
ard Benes with the consent of both legis- 
lative chambers (after two readings in 
each). 

Inpia: By the King-Emperor on the 
advice of the Government of India. 

Mexico: By President Avila Camacho 
after approval by the Senate. _. 

NETHERLANDS: After approval by the 
States-General of a bill approving the 
charter, Queen Wilhelmina will send the 
bill to the Second and First chambers, 
a after their successive approval rati- 

it. at 
Norway: By King Haakon with ma- 
jority approval of the Storting. 

Turkey: Submitted to the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly in the form of a bill, the 
charter will be ratified by President In- 
onu after the Assembly has given its 
approval. 

Greece: Until a new constitution (in- 
cluding clauses on the ratification of 
treaties) is drawn up by a new Greek 
constituent assembly, the charter will be- 
come law in Greece through a “legis- 
lative decree” signed by the Regent, 


‘Archbishop Damaskinos, Prime Minis- 
“ters Petros Voulgaris, and members: of 


the Cabinet. 

Uxrainian Soviet Sociauist REpus- 
Lic: Vague on the appropriate procedure, 
the Ukrainian delegation at San Francisco 
says that ratification will undoubtedly be 
“by the Ukrainian Parliament.” 
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The power of massive machine tools that 
press tough steel into useful shapes must 
be applied with precision for high qual- 
ity fabrication. The control of this power 
is a job for hydraulics. By Féinger-tsp 
Control, HYCON hydraulic systems can 
actuate huge stamping presses with top 
efficiency. —- 


Supplying measured pressuresupto 3,000 
pounds per square inch, HYCON pumps 


and valves are available for countless © 


applications on the products and in the 
plant operations of heavy industry. The 
wide variety of mechanical services they 
perform includes the actuation of ma- 
chine tools, dump-truck lifts, materials- 
handling mechanisms and remote-con- 
trol circuits. They will relieve the starting 
torque on high-power generators, lubri- 
cate under pressure and test high-pres- 


‘sure apparatus. They function on aircraft 


and on the clutches, brakes and steering 
devices of heavy vehicles. 

Engineering discoveries are constantly 
widening the field.of hydraulic applica- 
tions. New techniques are solving many 
difficult problems in actuation. You are 
invited to consult with HYCON engi- 
neers on questions involving the use of 
hydraulics in your products and manu- 
facturing operations. 


Write for complete information. 


-+ HWCON -: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


-Fhesoune Wydeaudic 


Patented—Manutactured only by The New York Are Brake Company 
* 

THRE NEW YORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
At, be le D Dr oe . 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Factories « Watertown, New York 





Let's Eimish the Job * Buy More War Bonds 
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RCAF photo 
Homecoming Canucks: From Europe, they are returning by the thousands 
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ing Canadian soldiers in an outdoor 
stadium. Thereafter, his stubborn refusal 





A few years ago, a certain exporter 
faced the situation of leather hides 
arriving in China seriously damaged 
from fungus. 


Various methods of protection were 

tried — until one day he hit upon | 
FIBREEN. This important industrial 

paper not only prevented fungus 

from developing in transit — but 

also created other typical FIBREEN 

savings. Crating was eliminated, 

cargo space lessened, weight cut 

down, freight charges lowered, and 

claims reduced. 


And in spite of exposure to rain, 
heat, salt air, humidity, and rough 
handling, FIBREEN was resold and 
used for protecting other materials 
stored on the China Coast. 


Hundreds of manufacturers are find- 
ing in FIBREEN the answer to many 
of their shipping problems. It is 
enabling them to save time, mate- 
rial, freight, and handling charges, 
as well as give their products un- 
matched protection. Investigate its 
possibilities in your business. 


Sisal fibre reenforcement for strength 

—special asphalt for water-proofness 

—kraft paper to make it scuff-proof 

sealed by hect and under pressure 
‘wy to produce Fibreen. 
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The First Canadian Parachute Bat- 
talion swung down the gangplanks of the 
huge Ile de France, and out into the 
streets of Halifax for Canada’s first big 
homecoming reception since the war 
ended in Europe. The parachutists richly 
deserved the Se k-thay were veterans 
of Normandy and behind-the-Rhine land- 
ings. But they were only among the first 
of 300,000 Canadian soldiers who will 
pour into Halifax in the next ten months, 
at the rate of about 30,000 a month. 

To accommodate its heroes and get 
them to their homes in the shortest pos- 
sible time, the government virtually took 
over the rail transportation systems. It 
snapped up nearly all sleepers operating 
on lines east of Toronto, and those used 
everywhere in Canada on one-night runs. 

The resulting tieup in civilian trans- 
port was without precedent: Travelers 


__ stopping at Toronto and Montreal hotels 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 





found themselves stranded when Pull- 
man trains were denied civilians. Hotel 
congestion was worse than at any time 

uring the war. Airline flights were 
booked solid for three weeks in advance. 
With the choice of traveling by day 
coach or not at all, civilians were giving 
up the whole thing. 


Pi 


Listen, Mr. King 

As a hard-boiled politician, Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King knew right along 
that he was no pinup boy to Canadian 
soldiers, sailors, and fliers. He had proof 
of this on a visit to England in August 
1941 when he was booed while address- 


to adopt all-out overseas conscription in- 
creased his unpopularity with the volun- 
teers who did the fighting. 

The pay-off last week surprised hardly 
‘anyone. King’s Liberal government had 
been returned to power in the June 11 
election, on the basis of the civilian vote 
(NEWSWEEK, June 18), but in Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., Candidate King held a lead 
of only 263 votes over his CCF rival, Ed- 
ward L. Bowerman. en the service 
vote was added, the Prime Minister was 
beaten. Final result: Bowerman, 7,928; 
King, 7,799. 

Far from downcast by the upset, the 
70-year-old Prime Minister called a press 
conference a day later and made it clear 
that business would proceed as usual. He 
would fly to San Francisco for the closing 
sessions of the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization. On his re- 
turn, he would find another seat in the 
House of Commons. Several elected Lib- 
erals had offered to resign their seats, and 
a by-election would be called in one of 
these constituencies. There was a chance 
that King would not be opposed by the 
other major parties in the by-election. 

The personal nature of King’s defeat 
was emphasized by the service vote gen- 
erally. It was divided 85 per cent for 
King’s Liberals, $2 per cent for the 
CCF, 26 per cent for the Progressive- 
Conservatives, and 7 per cent for other 
candidates. This was not out of line 
with the total civilian-serviceman vote: 
89 per cent for the Liberals, 16 for 
the CCF, 28 for the Conservatives, and 
17 for other c:«idates. 
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Alexandria and Murmansk ... . Co- 
lombo and Casablanca. . . the color- 
ful ports of the world mark this nation’s 
new frontier—the sea. 


The thunder of storm-driven waves, 
the whip and whisper of stinging spray, 
and the throbbing engines of merchant 
ships are in America’s blood. We have 
again become a major seafaring nation 
because our security demands it. 


In the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936,* Congress laid plans for 
the large U. S.-flag merchant marine 
necessary for our national defense and 
commerce. But Pearl Harbor caught 
us only partly prepared—and military 
plans had to wait while we built the 
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HARBOR AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


FRONTIER 


shipping to back Navy and Army 
offensives. 


America’s reborn merchant marine 
has literally turned the course of this 
war. It can be solid insurance against 
another. And, in peacetime, it can 
give us control over our vital foreign 
trade . . . the billions of dollars of 
exports that make jobs and _ profits 
for farmers and industries . . . the 
countless things we must import to 
eat or wear or use. 


‘American Export Lines people. and 
ships have been serving the govern- 
ment’s needs for four years. Our 
unique Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean experience has made a major 


contribution to military campaigns 
in those areas—and on other world- 
wide routes. 


But indications are that soon we 
‘will serve your needs .with fast, effi- 
cient ships and citizen crews . . . what 
you want to buy and sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 


and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
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Colombia: Prison Putsch 


Trouble is stirring in Colombia again. 

The “Cathedral plot” of last March, 
when the government reported finding 
1,000 bombs,in the Cathedral at Bogota, 
the capital, was only a one-day sensation. 
But on the night of May 30 began a 
series of incidents which has led up to 
strong government countermeasures. _ 

On that night, after weeks of investiga- 
tion, the police picked up three men as 
they left a house on Carrera Cuarta in 
Bogoté4. The men were carrying hand- 
bags which police said contained eight- 
een revolvers, 200 cartridges, a thousand 
pesos in cash and “a series of compro- 
mising documents.” 

On June 1 Bogotanos awoke to find 
armored cars, police with machine guns 
and a tank drawn up around the century- 
old Panoptico (central prison), where 
fourteen former army officers had over- 
powered guards and seized the prison. 
The officers had been serving terms for 
participation in one of another of eight 
attempts against‘the government in the 
past two years, including the kidnapping 
of President Alfonso Lépez last summer. 


‘Oiga, Major!’ The prison revolt began 
when former Maj. José J. Guzman, serv- 
ing four years for his part in the kid- 
napping, appeared in the guard room 
about 1 a.m. and calmly opened the door 
to the rifle closet. “Oiga [listen], major,” 
said the guard on duty, “it is prohibited 
to take out the arms—you know that very 
well.” Guzman thereupon swung on the 
guard, who fled. The rebels seized the 
arms and captured the other guards. 

At 7 a.m., former Gen. Eduardo Bonitto 
Vega, leader of the revolt, acquired a 
uniform somewhere, left the prison, and 
held a parley with the director of police 
on a strip of parkway in Carrera Séptima, 
surrounded by cordons of police. The 
rebels asked for conditional release and a 
new trial; L6pez demanded unconditional 
surrender. After Bonitto, unsatisfied, had 
returned to the prison, the police cut 
off light and water. They also promised 
that there would be no reprisals. The 
putschists surrendered at 11:45 a.m. 


Danger on the Campus: Two weeks 
ago a bitter controversy between liberal 
students of the National University and 
conservative students of the Jesuit Uni- 
versidad Javeriana reached the stage of 
demonstrations. 

President Lépez declared a state of 
siege under which the executive branch 
of the government may rule by decree. 
He set up censorship and forbade un- 
authorized public demonstrations. The 
student troubles, he said, had been in- 
cited by outside elements “connected with 
the attempt of convicted rebel military 


ceeenen! 


officers to break. out of the Bogota peni- 
tentiary June 1 and with a frustrated 
armed rebellion which had been planned 
for Corpus Christi Day [May 31]. 

The President’s decrees were unusual 
in Colombia, which is generally orderly 
and democratic notwithstanding the re- 
cent attempt against the government 
by elements of the Conservative party, 
dissident Liberals and some army officers. 
The new controls were called purely 
precautionary. The fact that all eight 
revolts had failed was in itself testimony 
to the stability of the government.. 
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Freyre—Mexico City Excelsior 
Early Start: “And it is still a year be- 
fore the election,” this Mexican citizen 
sighs as he sees the city flooded with 
premature campaign posters. 








Bolivia: To the Sea 


The United Nations conference at San 
Francisco had decided against giving the 
postwar world organization the specific 
right to recommend revision of treaties. 
And it was unofficially understood that 
territorial claims would not be brought 
up at the conference. But the Bolivians 
were taking no chances. If there was any 
possibility of postwar treaty revision 
they intended to be first in line with 
their 1904 treaty with Chile, which shut 
Bolivia off from the sea. 

“My people,” Victor Andrade, Bolivian 
Ambassador to Washington, told a 
UNCIO commission last week, “smoth- 
ered by the Andes, look to the future 
with full faith that the world organiza- 
tion will one day study the problems 
which arise from Bolivia’s geographical 
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situation in the middle of the continent 
and will recognize the right of its land. 
locked people to have contact with the 
rest of the world through its own free 
outlet to the sea.” 

The Chilean reaction was as prompt . 
as always ‘to Bolivian demands for a 
Pacific seaport. Implying that the Bo- 
livian Government was not a democratic 
one and hence had no right to speak of 
justice and democracy, the Chilean Sen. 
ator José Maza charged that the Bolivians 
were trying to create unrest by bringing 
up this issue. - 


The Hardy Perennial: Landlocked 
Bolivia’s demand for a seaport of its own 
is a perennial issue in South American 
politics. It dates back to the War of the 
Pacific (1879-88) in which Chile de- 
feated the combined forces of Peru and 
Bolivia and became one of the strongest 
and richest nations of the continent. The 
war ended with the entire Bolivian sea- 
coast in Chilean hands. Bolivia ac- 
cepted the situation, in return for cer- 
tain Chilean concessions, -in the treaty 
of 1904. But Bolivian foreign policy 
ever since has centered on the desire 
to regain a foothold on the Pacific, and 
the issue is a perpetual irritant between 
Bolivia and Chile. 


Pam 


The Americas: Fourth Reich? 


Nazi Germany’s economic spearheads 
are still pushing forward in Latin Amer- 
ica. Assistant Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton presented to a United States 
Senate military affairs subcommittee this 
week detailed evidence of German plans 
for economic infiltration into other na- 
tions during the period of Allied occupa- 
tion of the Reich. 

He reported that in Latin America the 
United States had eliminated or was “in 
the process of eliminating,” 654 out of 
846 known “spearheads of Axis economic 
penetration” which have survived the 
black list. Thus far, he said, nothing has 
been done about 104 Axis concerns in 
Argentina. Four of them, however, are 
“in process of elimination.” 

The campaign has not gone well in 
either Paraguay or Uruguay, Clayton's 
data showed. None of the five Nazi busi- 
nesses in Paraguay has been destroyed 
and only one‘is on the way out. Of 27 
in Uruguay, none has been done away 
with and only one is “in process.” 

The campaign is directed particularly 
against the great German cartels, which 
are a favorite device for penetration in 
Latin America. Clayton named specifical- 
ly Bayer, Merck, and Schering in drugs 
and pharmaceuticals; I. G. Farben sub- 
sidiaries in dyes and chemicals; Tubes 
Mannesmann, Ferrostaal and Siemens- 
Schuckert in construction, electrical, and 
engineering fields. The United States is 
convinced cartels played a large part in 
German rearmament after the First World 
War, and means to scotch them now. 
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Metal links for cartridge belts.....and convenient cans for beer 
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Most people would say “cans” if they al Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 

Pe m were asked what Continental makes. if ((—.. } 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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m- now. 
Tune in “*REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 


Toughness is an omnibus word for a group of physical 
properties that make Lumarith plastics outstanding among 
thermoplastic materials. In the laboratory, toughness 
means impact strength, tensile strength, flexural strength, 

« ty — 7 elongation and mar resistance—measurable in foot-pounds, 
sooner a se eg eyed te A pounds per square inch and percentage elongation. 
tery-operated signal light is a EN a \ wae But, on the battlefield, toughness becomes another name 
ian day ei —_ a Sw A . Wee for the stamina of the Lumarith grip on the jungle machete 
Sh saa a ig, aphdangeea st », : ...for the ability of the ventilator tube in the P-47 fighter 


ditions, it must be tough, shock- plane to take the kick-adjustments of the pilot... for the 
proof and watertight. Lumarith 


a \ a dependability of the hundreds of Lumarith military applica- 
i Srnec el \ — tions from transparent cockpit enclosures to the protective 
flashlights of all description. ‘ WO wraps for precision machine parts. 


ee PR ; a Manufacturers, who have ‘turned to Lumarith plastics, 
wh a i > gin ee most often find their product or part to be improved, its 
sn: hindene;: Sevens usefulness extended and production costs considerably 


absorption and electrical insulation qualities, reduced. For specific information on technical problems and details of conversion 
the armed forces have accepted Lumarith for 


a to Lumarith plastics, you are invited to consult the Technical Service Department 
tn ey gee dn al i ot Celanese Plastics Corporation, a division of Celanese Corporation of America, 
wade's opinion of Lumarith’s toughness. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Unions Blast ‘Labor Peace’ Plan 
but Federal Policy Shift Is Sure 


Facing Strong Opposition, 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch Measure 
Will at Least Be Revised 


The Army was rapidly breaking the 
Chicago truck strike last week. With no 
coddling of recalcitrant workmen, 7,000 
soldier guards and drivers took over. 
Following suit, local police promptly 
jailed trouble-makers, and draft boards 
set to work reclassifying deferred strikers. 
Because it was wartime, the government 
was being tough. 

But how tough could the government 
be in case of trouble on the postwar labor 
front? One answer, as a wave of post-V-E 
Day unrest swept over labor, was the pro- 
posed Federal Industrial Relations Act. 

Introduced in the Senate last week by 
Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota Republican, 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio Republican, and 
Carl Hatch, New Mexico Democrat, the 
bill would: 

@ Scrap the National Labor Relations 
Board, the temporary National War La- 
bor Board, and the Conciliation. Service 
of the Department of Labor. 

@ Establish a five-man Federal labor- 
relations board for all conciliation and 
mediation, and compel aPbitration of all 
grievance cases and all other cases where 
a strike “would result in severe hardship 
to the public.” 

@ Establish a three-man _ unfair-labor- 
practices tribunal for abuses by labor as 





well as management and outlaw as Fed- 
eral offenses such labor abuses as slow- 


downs and “discrimination against an em- 


ployer.” 

@ Give the Federal courts power to en- 
force all decisions of the two boards, and 
to hear appeals. 

@ Revise the Wagner Act to allow a 
closed shop only if (1) 75 per cent of the 
workers elect the union, (2) 60 per cent 
of the workers ratify the contract, (3) 
union membership is open to all qualified 


‘persons, and (4) no union member is 


expelled without written charges filed 
after a hearing. 

@ Exempt from provisions of the Fed- 
eral labor laws all disputes involving less 
than twenty workers and all those not 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


‘We Will Not Give Up .« Labor 


leaders remained quiet for 24 hours 


‘while they studied the bill, which had 


been in preparation for the last eight- 
een months. Then, dubbing the meas- 
ure the “Ball-Burton-Hatchet,” they 
shouted their anger. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, set the key- 
note: “Organized labor has fought com- 
pulsory arbitration since its earliest days 
as the first step toward involuntary ser- 
vitude. We will not give up that fight 
now.” John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, joined to de- 
nounce the “cleverly designed ripper bill 
which would . . . regiment American 


Under the proposed labor act, arbitration would take the place of force in settling disputes like the Chicago truck strike 





workers.” And Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, declared it was “the most bald- 
faced attempt to destroy labor unions.” 

The right to strike, labor’s greatest 
weapon, was at stake. The compulsory- 
arbitration clause, union spokesmen said, 
could be interpreted to include under 
“public services” all unions in the coal, 
steel, electrical, aircraft, farm, shipping, 
transportation, and contruction industries. 
And almost any dispute could be classed 
as a “grievance case.” 

At stake, too, was the closed shop. 
Without it, the unions could not have 
grown to their present strength of nearly 
14,000,000 members. The complicated 
voting procedure of the bill, labor 
charged, would leave the closed shop in 
a state of perpetual abeyance, even when 
the necessary 75 per cent of the workers 
wanted it. 

Senators Ball, Burton, and Hatch an- 
nounced that the bill was conceived in the 
public interest, that neither labor nor 
management had been consulted. But the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, among others, 
charged that the ten-man Committee to 
Promote Industrial Peace, which wrote 
the bill, was “industry-slanted” in’ its 
views. Donald Richberg, ex-New Dealer 
and co-author of the successful Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, is chairman of the 
committee. 


Significance 


Intense labor opposition indicates the 
bill cannot pass in its present form. But 
some revision of the present Federal 
policy toward labor is inevitable. 

Before hearings on the measure begin 
in September, the new Secretary of La- 
bor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, who was 
promised that his department will absorb 
labor functions now outside its control, is 
likely to take steps to streamline and con- 
solidate existing labor jurisdiction. 

Why the country needs postwar revi- 
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Present-day Toledo (top) wants to look like the model after the war 


sion of labor policy was explained clear- 
ly by Senator Ball: 

“If illegitimate slowdowns, wildcat 
strikes, and union interference in man- 
agement functions are to be the order of 
the day in the postwar period, no small 
enterpriser . . . will dare risk any major 
expansion,” There must be, he said, “a 
clarification of Federal labor-relations 
policy, plainly written into law and ap- 
plying equally to all.” 


Po 


Toledo of Tomorrow 


Toledo wants to have its face lifted 
after the war. This week a Toledo Tomor- 
row Committee, consisting of business- 
men, educators, and government officials 
unveiled a 61-foot model of how the job 
should be done. 


The plan features an airport only five 
minutes away from the heart of the busi- 
ness district. Rail and bus traffic would 
use the same terminal. Eight railroads 
would be consolidated into one belt line; 
garden apartments and parks would im- 
prove the blighted areas now adjoining 
tracks and yards. 

Business and residential districts would 
be separate. Zoning laws would restrict 
factories to the lower Maumee River 
section and to a new industrial district at 
Maumee Bay on Lake Erie. Great Lakes 
steamers would discharge ore, grain, and 
merchandise there instead of going u 
the river to the city. Some twenty self- 
contained communities would replace the 
rows of obsolete frame houses that reach 
into peenet industrial areas. 

Toledo spent $250,000 on the model, 
which Norman Rel Geddes & Co. of New 
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York designed... It will serve as a guide 
to the several million dollars’ worth of 
private and public improvements already 
scheduled. Now, Toledo hopes, more 
millions will be forthcoming. 


PP 


No Story 


Charles E. Silva, editor of the Florida 
Labor Advocate, an American Federation 
of Labor paper, caused a mild stir several 
weeks ago when he editorialized on the 
grand and glorious feeling that would 


- come when “many of the present-day in- 


solent [retail-store] clerks will have been 
fired to make way for trained and polite 
salesmen.” 

NEwswEEK asked its Tampa corre- 
spondent to see what good the Silva edi- 
torial had accomplished. He wired: 

“No planned program to oust present 
clerks, most of whom are temporary. No 
union backing for program. Employers’ 
reaction: know situation bad but nothing 
can be done. Union officials not planning 
to organize workers, saying gals interested 
only in getting off to get to sidedoor 
Johnnies. Obviously no story. Sorry.” 


, aaa 


Stocks: Riding the Rails 


The boom for quick-moving, low-priced 


‘ rail shares was gathering momentum. In 


six trading sessions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, Katy (Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas R.R.) common stock highballed 
from $8.88 to $16.75 a share. By last 
week average railroad-stock prices (Dow- 
fone report) had climbed to $62.84, the 
ighest since 1937. An additional increase 
of only $1.67 would put the average at 
a fourteen-year*peak. 
In the case of the venerable Katy, the 
boom was helped by thin rumors of a 
more liberal dividend policy following the 
death of President Matthew S. Sloan on 
une 14. Sloan had used profits to reduce 
ded debt and to rebuild Katy instead 
of distributing them to stockholders. 
But rail stocks as a group also appealed 
to traders on dollars-and-cents reasoning. 
The railroads are now well fortified, 
financially. They have cut interest and 
other fixed payments by about one-third, 
improved their tracks and equipment, 
and now have on hand $1,700,000,000 in 
cash and government bonds over and 
above their short-term liabilities. The in- 
dustry is earning a net profit of $50,000,- 
000 a month and its traffic volume is 
limited only by a shortage of box cars 
and manpower. 


This Kind of Money: Much of the de- 
mand not only for rail stocks but for 
industrials and _ utilities comes from the 
huge amount of idle money in every sec- 
tion of the country. The bull market for 
the whole stock list began just after Pearl 
Harbor when some degree of inflation 
became inevitable. 

On one dav last week, a brokerage 
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One of a series of stylized drawings of the York strato-chame 
ber in the Sperry Gyroscope Company's Grent Neck plant, 


7 cor(les: cg.» BUT THEIR FEET ARE ON THE GROUND! 


WHAT HAPPENS to delicate aviation instru- 
ments 40,000 feet in the stratosphere? 

Into the York-built strato-chamber system of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co. go engineers to find 
the answer. 

Down goes the temperature. Down goes the 
pressure. Down goes the amount of oxygen. Ears 
crack. Lungs suck greedily from life-giving oxy- 
gen masks, 

If Sperry instruments pass this test—if vital 
parts don’t freeze or burn up in the thin air, they 
may be trusted to perform with equal efficiency 
when the chips are down . . . seven miles up. 

Strato-chamber systems by the score—90% of 
all systems at work today—have been engineered 
and built by York. But they are only one example 


YORK /pfjorelie and le 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


of the many types of equipment York has fur- 
nished the armed services and essential induse 
tries serving them. 


Faster, Safer Airplanes 


York strato-chambers—now testing Sperry radar, 
electronic Gyro-Pilots, Attitude Indicators and 
Gyrosyncompasses for combat planes—are des- 
tined to play an important role in the coming Age of 
Flight. From their proving chambers will come even 
better instruments to guide tomorrow’s safer, faster 
airplanes. 

But this is just one of the many York develop- 
ments that herald a, better life through air condition- 
ing and refrigeration after Victory. York and its 
branch and distributor organizations eagerly await 
that day. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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house estimated, about two-thirds of its 


orders were placed by customers worth . 


more than $500,000 apiece. Four months 
ago, most of them just weren’t interested 
in stock trading. 

However, this kind of money could 
pull out of the rail market as suddenly 
as it came in. Some brokers feel, too, that 
the weaker rail stocks may nose-dive 
after the Japanese war. Their attitude 
was summed up by L. O. Hooper, market- 
letter writer for W. E. Hutton & Co. of 
New York: “This is the time investors 
ought to begin to be cautious.” 


, aaa 


Crosley Keeps His Auto 


The Aviation Corp. faced a staggering 
reconversion problem. In 1944 the firm 
and its affiliates turned cut $1,233,000,- 
000 worth of aircraft carriers, bombers, 
jeep bodies, and other specialized war 
products. Last week Avco eased its wor- 
ries by extending its postwar field. For 
some $13,623,000 it acquired a 64 per 
cent interest in the Crosley Corp. of 
Cincinnati from Powel Crosley Jr. and 
family, and it offered to buy out minority 
stockholders on the same terms. 

The purchase adds radios and refrig- 
erators to Avco’s line of kitchen sinks, 

as and electric ranges, and other house- 
old appliances. Perhaps more important, 
it provides a distribution organization 
reaching into 10,000 retail stores in ev- 
ery part of the country. Now, Chairman 
Victor Emanuel thinks, Avco stands a 
better chance of switching a substantial 
part of its aircraft companies’ productive 
power into peacetime use. 

Because station WLW in Cincinnati 
and other broadcasting facilities are in- 
cluded, the deal is subject to approval by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. However, Crosley kept one of his 
pets, the automobile’ division. After the 
war he plans to build a light car again, 
probably with a four-cylinder engine in- 
stead of the prewar two. 


Harris & Ewing 
For Emanuel, radios and refrigerators 


Weir Conditioning? 


In three years the 75 investigators . 


in Washington had made few headlines. 
Most of the 260,000 cases they brought 
before the Compliance Division of the 
War Production Board involved minor 
violations of the board’s regulations. Only 
about. 600 were turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice. But last week one of 
these erupted in an indictment of the 
Weirton Steel Co. . 
A Federal grand jury in Elkins, W. 
Va., charged that Weirton: 
@ Obtained a WPB priority early last 
year for $80,000 sae 4 of air-condition- 
ing equipment for the company-owned 
community hospital in Weirton, W. Va., 
but installed the equipment in the Wil- 
liams Country Club, which is operated 


by the company for its executives. Last 
August, the indictment said, the equip- 


ment was moved to the hospital. 
@ Used its preference rating to buy 
$78,000 worth of lumber, plumbing sup- 
plies, and other scarce materials to build 
three second-story bedrooms and make 
other improvements at the club. 

The company is being arraigned in 
Wheeling on June 29. Asked for his side 
of the story, Chairman Emest T. Weir 
said to Newsweek: “I don’t think the 
thing is significant enough to make com- 
ment. Why not write a story about the 
strikes all over the country instead?” 


The Main Job: A routine check by the 
Compliance Division led to the Weirton 
charges. Other checks arise sometimes 
out of a company complaint about a com- 
petitor; many tips are sent to President 
Truman by individuals. Back in 1942 
the division tried to educate business- 
men about WPB rules and to crack down 
on an occasional violator as an example. 
Later, when material-control systems 
went into effect, compliance became 
largely an auditing job. 

Now the division faces two main tasks: 
(1) to lick the black market in mate- 








For Crosley, light-weight automobiles 


rials, which is growing because of ac- 
cumulated shortages; and (2) to exam- 
ine inventories during reconversion to 
see that no manufacturer gets more than 
his share. Some black-market operations 
border on the fantastic in their propor- 
tions; others have an international flavor. 

Morris S. Verner Jr., soft-spoken direc- 
tor of the division, thinks the black market 
will die out as materials become more 
plentiful, but just to make sure he is pre- 
paring several cases for criminal prosecu- 
tion. So far, the government has collected 


- $800,000 in fines. Ninety per cent of the 


WPB-originated cases have resulted in 
ples of guilty or nolo contendere (no de- 
ense is offered). 

Like his staff, Verner is a businessman 
—a former Pittsburgh broker in industrial 
real estate. Despite the many chiselers, 
he says, compliance with WPB orders has 
been generally good. . 


Sal 


Lost Case No. 43 


Since March 1938, when former Assist- 
ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
began to rain indictments on the heads 
of American: industry in his revival of 
antitrust activity, the Justice Department 
has won 264 cases, including consent 
decrees and convictions, and lost 43. An- 
other 90 cases are in process or on trial 
and another 245. under investigation. 

Lost case No. 48 also was the first 
application of the Sherman Act to an 
alleged international conspiracy. The 
chemical-manufacturers, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and the Rohm & Haas 
Co., were declared innocent by a Federal 
District Court jury in Newark, N. J. The 
government had charged an American, 
British, and German cartel in acrylic 
products, used in plastics and finishes. 


oo 


Chick, Double-Chick 


Some ‘smart farmer is going to collect 
$5,000 in prize money in 1948 for a 
double-breasted chicken. The agricultural 


‘college experts who help him develop it 


will get another prize of $3,000. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
(A & P stores) put up the money and 
at a meeting of the $2,000,000,000 poul- 
try industry in Chicago June 23, began 
to enlist farm support. The chairman of 
a committee to draw up contest regula- 
tions is D. D. Slade oft Lexington, Ky., 
secretary of the International Baby Chick 
Association. 

The development of a broad-breasted 
turkey, having a large proportion of white 
meat, was good business, turkey breeders 
found. But until the current meat short- 
age, chicken farmers weren’t specially in- 
terested. The reason: They were collect- 
ing about 60 cents in egg money to each 
40 cents they received in chicken money. 
About 90 per cent of prewar live-poultry 
sales were culls—birds the farmer didn't 
need for egg production. 
















































BITUMINOUS a COAL 


ke BETTERS ALL LIVING *& 






AMERICAN LIFE DEPENDS ON COAL 


Last year, for home, factory, farm, in- 
| dustry and railroads, the coal industry pro- 
duced over 620 million tons . . . more coal 
_ than has ever been mined in any year in 
any country! And the industry is hard at 
work to make your post-war coal for home heating in 
more uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever. 








Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 


1. To power 94% of their locomotives, America’s rail- 
roads need nearly a fifth of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined in this country, 

2. The hourly wage rate for the mining of Bituminous 
Coal is among the highest for all basic industries. 


3. By far the greater part of America’s industry is lo- 
cated where coal is easily available—not only because 
coal is the most efficient and economical source of elec- 
tric power, but also because nearness to coal-means 
nearness to industry’s biggest, markets. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Patapar does 


hundreds of 
hard jobs 


Every day millions of 
perishable food products 


homes in the protecting 
folds of Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. Butter, 
bacon, shortening, ice 
cream, milk, cheese, meats, 
fish, vegetables, tea, coffee 
.—for years the food indus- 
try has chosen Patapar to 
protect such foods. 

And, because Patapar is 
grease-resisting and boil- 
proof, it handles countless 
other assignments. For ex- 
ample, it lines motor oil 
containers. It wraps hos- 
pital instruments for 
sterilizing in live steam. 

Patapar comes in 179 
different weights and 
SS finishes. It can tackle an 
ICE CREAM endless variety of jobs. 





SHORTENING 






CTT 





Boiling water 
doesn’t weaken it 


Patapar is the great wet-strength paper. 
It can be boiled in water for hours— 
rumpled up—crushed. When it comes 
out it is intact and strong. 


Grease doesn’t 
penetrate’ 


Smear grease, fat or oil on Patapar. 
Now turn the sheet over. The under sur- 
face is clean. No tell-tale stains. Patapar 
resists penetration. 


BUSINESS PLANNERS: 


Do these a qualities suggest that 
Patapar could be helpful in packaging 
and protecting your product? Although 
most of the Patapar produced now is 
required for war purposes, a limited 
amount is hvaliable for essential civilian 
needs. And if you’re look- 
ing ahead this is a good 
time to investigate Patapar. 
When writing please give 
information about the ap- 
plication you have in mind, 
so we can suggest which of 
the 179 types of Patapar is 
most appropriate for your 
use. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 359 Pryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Weadquarters for Ve~etahle Parchment since 1885 
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arrive safely in American ' 
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of significant news stories relating to 
your future bread and butter. If you 
like jigsaw puzzles suppose you try 
‘fitting them together into one picture. 
On Foon: ' 

a—U.S. Department of Agriculture 
says food supply more than adequate. 
' b-U.S. faces sugar fam- 


How Good Are You With Jigsaw Puzzles? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Here is just one morning’s quota | 


the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, says civilian out- 
put can be improved only by OPA 
action on prices. Calls industry “com- 
pletely dominated by baffling mass of 
conflicting orders and regulations.” 
c—Furriers assail amendment to 
pricing order. Rule is declared “arbi- 
trary and discriminatory” by 





ine, says president of gro- 
cery manufacturers. 

c—Produce dealers see po- 
tato crisis coming. . 

d—“Meat Outlook” parley 
blames Washington for 
shortage. “Never before 
have there been so many 
cattle on the range... . 
Never before has there been 
so much feed. Never before 
have there been so many 
consumers wanting meat, with the 
money jingling in their pockets to pay 
for it.” 

e—Hoover offers program to ease 


“sufficient evidence of breakdown ‘in 
control of both distribution and prices” 
... that “without reform, our domes- 
tic difficulties will increase, and: the 
hope of aid on meats and fats to 
women and children abroad becomes 
hopeless. 
On Lasor: 

a—William H. Davis, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, recommends 
raising minimum-wage scale by 25 
per cent, or from 40 to 50 cents an 
hour. Says in some special industries 
minimums should range up to 65 cents 
an hour. 

b—War jobs go begging by the thou- 
sands. Detroit reports 30,000 idle on 
June 1, but War Manpower Commis- 
sion lists 65,867 essential jobs avail- 


able in the three-state area of Michi- 


gan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

c—U.S. Employment Service able 
to fill “almost” all demands for domes- 
tic help on hourly basis. Pay ranges 
from 65 cents to $1 an hour. 

d—3,000 more soldiers on Chicago 
strike duty; 7,000 additional en route 
as emergency truck drivers. - - 

e—Senate asked to centralize labor 
agencies. Ball-Burton-Hatch bill aims 
to meet strife threat in industry after 
war. Wide opposition expected. 

_On RECONVERSION: 

a—691,018 new automobiles to be 
produced in next nine months. WPB 
lifts other controls on production. 

b—Cotton textiles scarcity linked to 
price controls. Ray Bell, president: of 
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meat shortage. Says black markets are’ 


. six leading manufacturing 
furriers. 
d—Chester Bowles, chief 
. of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, defends OPA 
radio script writer against 
charge of spreading Com- 
munist propaganda. 
FOREIGN TRADE: 
a—Senate passes and 
sends to White House bill 
extending Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for three years and 
giving the President authority to reduce 
tariff duties an additional 50 per cent. 
Acting Secretary of State Grew says 
“U.S. is now in position to exercise 
. .. leadership for the establishment of 
sound international trade policies.” 
b—Exporters report U.S. “shut out” 
of certain markets. Declare firms 
abroad are blocked in efforts to buy 
here by British controls. Charge “defi- 
nite understanding on trading areas 
between Washington and London.” 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS: 

a—Du Pont, Rohm & Haas Co. and 
six executives of these concerns are 
cleared of all cartel charges. Case 
brought by U.S. Justice Department 
in 1942 accused defendants of con- 
spiring to monopolize production, al- 
locate sales territory, and prices. 
Trial lasted 26 days. Jury of six men 
and six woman acquit defendants on 
all counts. 

b—U.S. Justice Department files 
suit against American Locomotive, 
Baldwin Locomotive, American Steel 
Foundries, Crucible Steel, and_ six 
other companies, charging conspiracy 
to suppress competition in the manu- 
facture and sale of railway springs and 
spring plates. 


Perhaps you can arrange: these 
jigsaw puzzle pieces into a scene 
which chibi’ progress and continued 
prosperity. All we get when we try to 
fit them together is a picture which 
reveals the American public surround- 
ed on every side by administrative of- 
ficiousness and bureaucratic bungling. 
And remember, these are just the 
items from one morning’s newspapers. 

















...Writing checks make you tired? 


MICRO SWITCH 


Snap-Action Makes It a Finger-Tip Job 










































































ind When check writing is big business, when checks 
» bill to be written pile up in stacks, many busy concerns 
Prade use this Hedman Check Writer to speed the work 
and and ease the strain on their operators. 
duce HERE IS HOW YT WORKS Electrical control for this finger-tip Check Writer 
cent. _ manufactured by the Hedman Company of Chi- 
onys ... Snap-action switch “A” is ac\ated when the lever cago, Illinois, is supplied by an accurate and sensi- 
oper is pulled, causing pivoted lever armmy'B" to press against tive Micro Switch snap-action switch. ‘ 
5.” the pin plunger of switch At the movement of a lever, this tiny switch cuts 
- out” ; "A," starting motor "C." in the motor and starts the complete cycle of 
firms ‘ operations. When the check is imprinted, the 
| buy At the. completion of, the each automatically shuts off the onan and the 
“defi- cycle, the lever arm re- writer is ready for the next check. 
areas : eee ee Micro Switch products were chosen by the Hed- 
don. _e* eaundiorenel man Company for this important part of their 
a stops. we machine ts pe Check Writer because of their precise, accurate 
are _ ready ni another cycle * repeat operations over many millions of operations, 
Case of operations. because of the small force and small operating 
aint motion required, and because their tiny size and 
acon: light weight best adapted them to a streamlined 
n, al- esign. 
pal = ae : ‘ Rae ; 
— Do You Need a Switch to control temperatures, help to pack- fat ee ee Scns adres aha 
ts on age products, bottle fluids, record airplane flights, make change, dis- d the f ied ch lied with 
pense drinks, heat water, control electronic tubes, or steer ships? Micro ages and the tact that they are supplied with @ 
files Switch snap-action switches successfully control many such operations Wide variety of metal housings and actuators make 
3 . ....and thousands more. Micro Switch engineers, experienced in the them well suited to almost every type of indus- 
‘Steal application of millions of these precise, snap-action switches to prod- trial design. 
a ucts for both war and peace, will be glad to show you how they can 
1 six add long life and reliability to your product at lower cost. Write for LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 
— the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalog today. 
s and 
The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
these feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
scene cision, snap-action switch, under- 
inued writers’ listed and rated at 1200 
to V. Ay at 125 to 460 volts a.c. 
which Capacity on d.c. depends on load 
ound- characteristics. Accurate repro- 
ye of- ducibility of performance is main-’ 
gling. tained over millions of operations. Basic switches of differ- 
t the ent characteristics are combined with various actuators and 
apers. metal housings to meef a wide range of requirements. 
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Back: In New York, 
Lr. JoHn WINANT 
son of the Ambas- 
sador to England, 
came home from 
Europe on the 
Queen Mary. Wi- 
nant, an Eighth Air 
Force bomber pilot, 
was liberated from 
a German prison 
camp. 





Associateu fiess 
Winant is home 


Expectant: In Hol- 

lywood, JoHn Gar- 
FIELD, movie actor, sed his wife said they 
expected another child early next year. 
The Garfields have a son, Davis, 2. Their 
6-year-old daughter, Katherine, died after 
a sudden illness last March. 


Homesick: In Gorizia, Italy, Priowo 
Carnera, former heavyweight boxing 
champion, told how the Nazis had stolen 
his entire fortune a year ago. He credited 
his wife with saving his life by putting 
their baby daughter in his arms so that 
he could not hit the German soldiers 
who came to get the money. Carnera, 
who left the United States in 1938, longs 
for New York. “That is my town,” he said. 
“They love me there . . . Boy, I wish I 
had broke both legs before I stepped on ° 
that boat.” 





U. 8. Navy 
Mitscher, chairborne for the moment 


Ride: In the waters between Okinawa 
and Kyushu last May, ApMrraL Marc A: 
MitscHER, Commander of Task Force 58, 
was lifted from his burning flagship, the 
U.S. S. Bunker Hill, to another carrier in 
a boatswain’s chair. The Bunker Hill, 
which suffered 878 dead and 264 
wounded after two Jap suicide planes 
crashed on her decks, is in a West Coast 
shipyard for repairs. 


Switch: Cot. BENjamin O. Davis Jr., 88, 
son of the highest-ranking Negro in the 
Army, Brig. Gen. B. O. Davis, replaced 
Col. Robert R. Selway Jr. as commander 
of the 477th Composite Group at Godman 
Field, Ky. Selway has been under investi- 
gation for barring Negro student officers 
from a “white” club at Freeman Field, 
Ind. Davis, a crack flier and former com- 
mander of the 332nd Fighter Group in 
Italy, will choose his own staff. 


Import: In Seattle, Mrs. Joun F. Mc- 
QuapE, Aleutian wife of a Williamsport, 
Pa., Army sergeant, took her first look at 
paved streets, automobiles, telephones, 
and street lamps. With their 3-year-old 
daughter, Patricia, Mrs. McQuade was 
en route to join her recently discharged 
husband in Williamsport. 





Acme 


A new world for Mrs. McQuade and Pat 


Revealed: By the Treasury its 1948 list- 
ing of highest-paid Americans (before 
taxes): Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors, led with $459,041 (five 
other General Motors executives were in 
the first ten). Second was Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., with $425,459; and 
Fred MacMurray, Paramount star, was 
third with $419,167. Highest-paid woman 
movie star listed was Barbara Stanwyck 
in sixth place, with $323,333. 


Dustetion: In Lansing, Mich., Tep 

er member of the “Baby Face” Nel- 
son gang, the State Parole Board 
from Jackson Prison: “In Luke 11:10, 
Christ says: ‘Everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; ‘and 
to him that knocketh, it shall be 4 
By virtue of the above, how a 
parole?” the board replied: “ “Trouble me 
not: the door is now shut’—Luke 11:7.” 


Voiceless: In Rome, Frank SINATRA met 
Pope Pius XII, who asked the crooner 
whether he was a tenor or a baritone. “I 
was amazed the Pope had heard of me,” 
Sinatra said. “I was speechless.” Although 
no Italian girl has yet swooned over the 
Voice, the GI’s like him. Sinatra told 
them he didn’t know why they swooned 
back home. “Psychologists have tried to 
explain it.” he said, “but the trouble with 
those guys is they live too much alone.” 





- Acme 


The belted Duke sets a golf style 


Style: In Cleveland, the Duxe or Winp- 
soR was photographed wearing a_ belt 
made of rope and tied in a. sailors 
square knot. The Duke was on a business 
(and pleasure) trip with Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the board of the 
Allegheny Corp. 


Divorced: JENNIFER JONES, movie ac- 
tress, and RopertT WALKER, actor; in 
Hollywood, June 20 (Newsweek, April 
8, 1944). Miss Jones charged mental 
cruelty in her uncontested suit. Walker 
will be permitted to visit the children, 
Robert, 5, and Michael, 4, who will live 
with their mother: f 


Died: Dr. Bruno Frank, 58, German 
author and playwright; in Beverly Hills, 
June 20. The author of “Lost Heritage” 
and “A Man Called Cervantes,” Dr. Frank 
left Germany in 1933. He was a motion- 
picture writer in recent years. 

THe MarguEss OF CrEwE, 87, recent- 
ly retired British statesman; in Leather- 
head, Surrey, June 20. 

Countess BALDWIN, wife of Stanley 
Baldwin, former British Prime Minister, 
in Stourport-on-Severn, Worcestershire, 
England, June 17. +) 

Sypu. Lapy Epen, 78, mother. of the 
British Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
in Windleston, County. Durham, England. 














National Distillers Products Corp., N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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A shovelful of earth . . . or a continent! 
A bucketful of water ... or an ocean! 


The transport plane travels above each of them 
with equal ease. 


Both land power and sea power are important. Now, however, 
air power determines their effectiveness. 


This is just as true for industry, trade and commerce 
as it is for war. 


The United States must expand its 
air transportation prowess. Otherwise, we cannot compete 
in business or combat aggressors. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Gendreau Photos 


Louvre masterpieces safe after evading the Nazis: Venus, Mona Lisa, and Winged Victory 
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Louvre Again Has “Winged Victory, 
Safe From Bombs and Nazi Thieves 


From Toni Howard of NEwswEEx’s 
Paris bureau comes this account of the 
restoration of the world’s most renowned 
museum, the Louvre. 


The “Winged Victory.of Samothrace,” 
which for more than half a century has 
dominated the entrance to the Louvre, 
returned last week to its rightful place 
at the top of the dark staircase. There 
it stands again, at the prow of its galley, 
but surrounded by empty niches and 
vacant daises. 

Of the thousands of statues 4nd paint- 
ings evacuated from the Louvre in 1939 
when the Germans were headed for 
Paris, the “Winged Victory” was the first 
to return. It will be followed in a few 
weeks by the “Venus de Milo,” the “Mona 
Lisa,” and 50 others of the most valuable 
masterpieces. But the Louvre director es- 
timates that—because of lack of manpow- 
er and materials, but mostly transport— 
complete restoration of the museum’s art 
treasures will require at least a year. 


Underground for Art: Throughout 

e occupation, the Louvre treasures have 
been safeguarded in 42 depots in Touraine 
and along thé Loire where castle owners 
stored them in living rooms and dining 
rooms—anywhere except in cellars where 
dampness would injure them. Although 
several private collections were pillaged, 
not one national collection was looted by 
the Germans or bombed by the Allies. 


When Allied bombing of the Continent 
began in earnest in 1942, the Louvre 
directors, ovér the protest of the Vich 
Minister of Education, Abel Bonnard, 
notified the Allies by underground radio 
where the masterpieces were hidden. The 
Allies replied by avoiding systematically 
the designated chateaux. 

Evading the ‘German predilection for 
looting was not so easy. At the Chateau 
de Valengay, where the “Winged Vic- 


tory,” “Venus de Milo,” and Michelan- 


gelo’s “Slaves” were stored, brigands of 
the Reichswehr at one time shot guards 
and fired the stables. 

Once a burning plane fell within yards 
of the chateau of Francis I at Chambord. 
Another time. Germans, believing the 
guards at one chateau were hiding guns 
inside, lined up eighteen of them for 
execution. The chief curator convinced 
the Nazis that the chateau hid only a 
bunch of old drawings. Actually it was an 
entire Louvre cabinet containing a thou- 
sand priceless sketches and drawings plus 
many smail, ancient statues. 

All that prevented the Germans from 
stealing large statues which were too 
heavy to be moved from the Louvre and 
had to be stored in basement vaults was 
the courage of the Louvre director and 
employes. When the Germans. tried 
“legitimately” to acquire Louvre master- 
pieces through barter for atrocious 
gemiitlich Madonnas and _altarpieces, 
Jacques Jaujard, then director, threatened 


to tell the world of German barbarity. 
“These things belong not only to France,” 
he said, “but to the world. And the world 
will hold you accountable.” 

To Bonnard’s suggestion that the treas- 
ures be moved to Germany for safekeep- 
ing from the expected Allied invasion, 
Louvre officials said no.. When Bonnard 
attempted to fire Jaujard and hire a 
“reasonable” director, the entire staff— 
curators, historians, scribes, artists, spe- 
cialists, workmen, and_ stenographers— 
threatened to leave. As it was im 
sible to obtain effective substitutes, - 
nard was helpless. 

Last August the Nazis returned to the 
Louvre, demanding 300 specific paint- 
ings. Jaujard and his colleagues fili- 
bustered, inventing excuses. Seven da 
they delayed, holding their breath. The 
eighth day the Allies entered Paris. 


Hammers and Winches: The Louvre 
today is almost unrecognizable. The 
great, bare galleries are full of workmen 
hammering, painting, and sanding floors. 
Ladders and scaffoldings are everywhere. 
All along the corridors are long, wooden 
ramps specially built for trundling giant 
statues from cellars and from trucks when 
they arrive. Along empty walls once 
crowded with the world’s greatest paint- 
ings lean dusty gilt frames waiting for 
the return of 4,000 paintings. 

If the amount of pushing, shouting, 
raising, oesing. crating, and un 
which preceded the reestablishment 


one 3-ton “Winged Victory” is.any indi- 
cation, the restoration of the undamaged ! 
Louvre will be almost as big a job as, 
rebuilding would have been. 
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A Robot Breathes 


When a flier’s breath moisture freezes 
in the er ee. the supply of 
oxygen in his mask is instantly lowered. 
There is almost no warning—oblivion, and 
often death, follows. ; 

_-. Last week, General Electric demon- 
strated a new mechanical “head” which it 
had developed to do away with the need 
for using human beings when testing 

masks at. sub-zero temperatures. 
Invented by scientists at the Wright Field 
Army Air Forces Aero-Medical Labora- 
tory, the device is so lifelike that it not 
only breathes through nose and mouth 
but can even smoke a cigarette. 


By Remote Control: In shape and 
size, the apparatus resembles the human 
head. Over a rigid, wooden skull-a layer 
of “flesh” made of Neoprene, a synthetic 
rubber, takés the place of resilient human 


The head that inhales 


tissues so that the mask clings closely. On 

MODEL L AKGORLES the ngy tissues, heating wires are 
. placed, and the whole is covered with a 
synthetic-rubber skin. Breathing is pro- 

duced by electrically controlled artificial | 


lungs attached to the head by tubes and 

wires. Operated by remote control from 

an instrument board in a comfortably 
N V4 





heated room, the head can be made to 

breathe through the nose, through the 
Cameras and Optical Instruments mouth, or through a combination of the 
two. Different-sized cams, or wheels, con- 
trol the rate of respiration so that the 
head will inhale and exhale like a man at 
rest, engaged in normal work, or at a 
difficult task. ‘The oxygen supplied to the 
breather is forced ugh a humidifier 
which feeds it water, thus allowing the 
head to exhale moisture-laden breath 
which, in actual use, might cause ‘ice to 
form in the mask. 


“Day after day,” said David C. Spooner 
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jr., manager of-General Electric’s Auto- 

matic Blanket and Sunlamp Division, 
——— § “the head can produce identical physio- 

logical reactions, making it ideal for com- 
: paring one mask with another.” 
reezes oo 
aly of 
ye Reaching for the Sun 

By the earth’s magnetic force, com- 

emon- needles are guided and treacherous 
hich it magnetic mines operate. But in the sun’s 
> need ipferce rays there is also a strong charge 
testing jf of magnetism, Dr. Felix Ehrenhaft told 
atures. fy members of-the American Physical So- 
+ Field f ciety in Columbus, Ohio, last week. 
abora- § To prove it, the Viennese physicist 
it not {§ produced laboratory pictures of iron par- 
mouth § ticles, each about the diameter of a wave 


length of light, held in a pencil-thin beam 
through magnetism in sunlight. 

A microscope camera revealed that the 
bits of iron were -in rapid spiral motion, 
‘but they did not fall to the ground. In- 
stead, they moved toward the sun. 

According to Ehrenhaft, this sunlight 
magnetism is equal to only about one- 
fifth of the earth’s magnetic force. But 
the phenomenon, he ventured, might ex- 
plain why the sun has not cooled: it is fed 
by particles streaming in from space on 
the magnetism in Hight. The spiral motion, 
the physicist added, could be a clue to 
the whirling pattern of everything in the 
wniverse—earth, sun, and stars. 


Per 


Safety in Color 


An absent-minded pedestrian wanders 
into the car’s path. At an intersection, 
another car tears in from the right at 
high speed. A truck pulls from the right 
curb where it has been parked parallel 
to the traffic. The yellow light of a not- 
too-prominent signal flashes. 

rough a realistic sound-color film 
thrown on the screen before him, the 
amateur driver undergoes these: expe- 
riences of actual driving through traffic- 
snarled streets and, also, along quiet 
roads. How he reacts to the ordinary 
hazards of driving is revealed scientifi- 
cally through a Driverator, demonstrated 
last week at the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, by the Atlantic Refining Co. 

Seated in a passenger car, the driver 





- operates steering wheel, accelerator, and 
t fot pedal brake. Meanwhile, in a compart- 
s eabis ment behind the film screen, the Driver- 
ad P ator operating equipment registers his 
zh the ability to avoid possible accidents by 
of the scoring: (1) color blindness, (2) emo- 
coal tional stability, (3) ingenuity, (4) split- 
ian ‘the second response, and (5)' road courtesy. 
ag If the driver acts properly, a small 
ee electric hammer strikes his score card, 
‘to the #2"ing him an X (passing mark) for the 
idifier particular hazard. If he fails to react cor- 
os the rectly in the normal space for human re- 
eeath sponse, no mark is registered. 
‘ice to Seven crises face the driver in each 


test. If he scores a complete blank in 
any one, he is adjudged incompetent. 














BEAD CHAIN HOLDS 
THE CAP OF NAVY 
EAR PLUG CONTAINERS 


Ear plug container made by The Ran- 
ger Plastics Co., New York, N. Y. 





Rubber ear plugs, instead of cotton, are being supplied to Navy personnel to protect 
sensitive ear drums from the concussion of gunfire. BEAD CHAIN is part of the 
plastic container which keeps the plugs free from dirt and contamination. It prevents 
loss of the screw cap, but does not interfere with its removal or replacement. BEAD 
CHAIN can’t kink because cach bead swivels freely. This unique feature has 
numerous advantages for many peacetime applications. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small metal parts to close toler- 
ances without waste. Most electronic tube contacts today are -made by MULTI-SWAGE. 
Our Research and Development Division will help in the engineering of postwar products. 


- 






THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
MOUNTAIN GROVE AND STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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Yes, guardian of the superb flavor of 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. Here is 
a wine you will enjoy the firet time 
you taste it and one which connoie- 
seure rejoice at. Order a bottle from 
your neighborhood wine merchant. 


Aas. 


BRAND 


WHITE WINE 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Disttibuted by National Distillers Products. 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 














RADIO 
Corn for Breakfast 


_ In Richmond, Va., last May a woman 
offered $50 for a ticket to the Breakfast 
Club program. No regular Breakfast 
Clubber was surprised when there wasn’t 
a-taker. Despite the fact that the show 
hits the air at 9 a.m. in the East and at 
correspondingly early hours across the 
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Die feedaiiges 


Vacation Capital 
of the Scenic 
Southwestern. Sunland 


© Have more fun in this 
historic Sunland. Across the 
Rio Grande from hospitable 
El Paso is fascinating, dif- 
ferent Old Mexico. Here, 
amid vast cattle ranches, 
the Old West lives on as 
does the romance of the 
early Spaniards whose 
missions are in use today. 
Carlsbad Caverns and the 
White Sands ere world 
famed attractions. Above 
all, El Paso's delightful 
climate encourages year 
round outdoor sports and 
enjoyment. For information 
and literature, address 






country, it gets about 10,000,000 listen- 
| ers up and about every morning—faster 
| than the smell of frying ham, when and 
if. And by curious coincidence, the 
Breakfast Club is largely ham, but thor- 
oughly cured. : ° 
Celebrating its twelfth ‘birthday on 
June 23, the Breakfast Club (ABC, Mon- 
day-Saturday, 9-10 a.m., EWT) is one 
of the American Broadcasting Co.’s° 
most smiled-upon possessions. It is also 
the lifeblood of the network’s Chicago 
office where the show originates—except 
for personal appearance tours such as 


last May’s (which pushed bond sales). 


Inexpensive Pro : In 1983, the 
network was filling its morning air with 
a mangy effort called Pepper Pot. Des- 
perate for someone ome of produc- 
ing more than a desultory sneeze from 
listeners, it hired a tall, reasonably ex- 
troverted young (now 87) radio man 
from Milwaukee named Don McNeill. 
He was_ paid $50 a week, probably be- 
cause he wasn’t worth more. 

McNeill’s previous radio experience 
| was far from spectacular, and his col- 
loquial, slightly high, nasal speech wasn’t 

ood radio, even in those days. But his 
iendly, breezy manner on the air was 
what the program n : 

The Breakfast Club is McNeill’s idea. 
Legend has it that while driving to Chi- 
cago from Milwaukee he jotted down the 
name as a substitute for Pepper Pot, di- 
vided the hour ‘into’ first, second, third, 
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Typical Breakfast Club gagging and McNeill with anniversary gag 





norta ity i 


and fourth call to breakfast, and con- 





cocted such divertissements as Memory The Pe 
Time and Inspiration Time for those who BEM2ces 
like to meditate in the early morning, B@* Ber 
(The meditation usually consists of Mc- gugnter ( 
Neill’s reading extremely homey poetry a). The 
of the Edgar A. Guest variety.) pe annou 
The network contributed an orchestra, endell 


a.couple of singers, a spare quartet or 
two, and permission to abandon scripts. 
Basically, the program is still the same 
stylized extemporania that: McNeill de- 
signed in- 1933. But the pay isn’t. A 
hard-headed tight-fisted bargainer, Mc- 
Neill has pushed his own take to more fe 
than $1,000 a week. 


Expensive Habit: Currently the cast 
is composed of fifteen paid members, 
plus the studio audience which gets 
crooned to, kidded, and interviewed—to 
the evident delight of all concerned. For 
sheer, unadulterated corn there is Sam 
Cowling, seven-year veteran of the 
Breakfast Club who started out as a. 
singer but wound up with the title of 
comedian. Cowling’s irrepressible mug: 

ing convulses the studio audience, te 

e pleasant mystification of the stay-at: 
home fans. Sample Cowling microphone 
humor: “The distance from the head a 
a silver fox to his tail . . . is a fur piece. 

But listeners cherish it all and, as Mo 
Neill says of both the cast and listeners? 
“The Breakfast Club is just a habit.” Yet 
oddly ae only a fourth of the show 
is sponsored (by Swift & Co.). For strict: 
ly radio reasons, ABC stations wanted 
the first half hour kept on a sustainin; 
basis, and Kellogg recently dropped itt 
three-and-a-half-year-old lien on the lag 
quarter hour for budget purposes. 

However, the way is being cleared fot 
a full hour of commercials to mix with 
the brassy music, the minor philosophy, 
and the sheer nonsense. The Philco Corp: 
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is already signed for the old Kellogg spot, 
starting Sept. 2. Then plans ormph, Sis: 
switching the Breakfast Club to a Mom#Pterned 
dey Friisy schedule, where it will prob-ifrother?” 
ably settle down for another twelve yeatSiiBveral cc 
at the same old stand. f° 
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Athe Word Is Hope 


fliers say “the wind is ninety” when it 
ws from the east. This phrase is the 

gle of a new play by Capt. Ralph Nel- 
sof the Army Air Forces, who wrote 
(fantasy of life after death partly as 
edictment of war but chiefly as a phi- 

shy of hope for the families of men 
led in action. 

‘Mthough “The Wind Is Ninety” is 
d-acted, and often eloquent, it fails to 
gsure up to Captain Nelson’s brave in- 
ations. There is comfort here for those 
m accept the message; and there are 
renes that even the disbeliever will find 

uching. But the dramaturgy is wordy 

nd the devices both theatrical and senti- 

yental; as a result, his concept of im- 

portality is more pat than persuasive. 
The people of the play are a flier’s wife 

Frances Reid), his parents (Blanche 

furka, Bert Lytell), and his little son and 

jughter (Donald Devlin, Joyce Van Pat- 
n). The day before the family receives 
be announcement of his death, the flier 

Wendell Corey) comes home, guided 

an understanding victim of the last 
t (Kirk Douglas). 

The ghostly flier hopes to reach his 
wed ones to comfort them when the War 

Department’s telegram arrives. At first he 

bils, Each member of the family remem- 

ers the flier as a different person. 
It is Captain Nelson’s point that the 
amily must unite on a single image of 
he man who wrote the last letter home. 
nd it is to the credit of the author, the 
st, and the director that, when this rap- 
ort is finally established, you will want 

) believe it, even if you can’t. 





as a 
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turned to Broadway last week in “Oh, 


other?” Arlene Whelan co-starred in 
wrveral costumes of which this is a reti- 
ent sample. Two others are bathing suits. 
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Needle Bearings Help Increase 





_Design and Operating Efficiency 








of Gear Reduction Drives 


Because they combine high load capacity and outstanding 
anti-friction ease into a small and compact unit, Torrington 
Needle Bearings offer many design and operating advantages. 
Thus you find them in wide use on fighter and other aircraft, 
where savings of each ounce and inch add to performance 
and efficiency! e 


Typical of their aircraft use is the gear reduction drive made 
by Air Associates, Inc., and shown above. Seven sturdy and 
compact anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings are con- 
tained in the drive, which operates retractable landing gears 
and other moving parts. 


Torrington Needle Bearings stand up to high speeds and 
heavy loads...permit weight and space savings in the design 
of housings and other component parts...are easy to install, . 
maintain and lubricate. 


Why not have these Torrington Needle Bearing advantages 
on the portable tools, machinery or appliances you design, 
build or operate? Our Catalog 32 is packed with useful data 
on applications ranging from aircraft to household appli- 
ances...from farm tools to oil field and textile machinery. 
This helpful data should be in your files: drop us a line and 
we'll send.you a copy. : 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. - SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland * Seattle’ 
San Francisco Chicago los Angeles Toronto London, England 
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The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of twenty cents per share payable on 
July 16, 1945 to shareholders on record 
as of June 30, 1945. 

E. E. CRABB, President 
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The remark, “God, it’s swell to 
be back,” was uttered by General 
Eisenhower slightly in advance of his 
visit to a bal] game between the Giants 
and Braves at the Polo Grounds, New 
York. He did not eat these words aft- 
erwards, being a gentleman of frugal 
appetite and great self-control, but the 
Giants and the weather and 
Mayor La Guardia, by their 
combined actions, - must 
have tempted him at times 
during the afternoon to ad- 
just his original viewpoint. 

The general went to the 
game voluntarily and with 
his eyes open. The Giants 
stood in front of their dug- 
out and applauded him as 
he entered his box, which 
was more than the general 
could honorably do for the Giants 
later. They were completely fuddled 
by the pitching of Mr. Jimmy Tobin, 
who throws a ball so reticent that you 
can get to the bar for a beer and back 
before it reaches the plate, and many 
people were doing just that. Pinned 
to his seat by courtesy, the general 
tried to keep score, but luckily his con- 
tribution to crime literature was fore- 
stalled by rain. It wasn’t raining vio- 
lets, as Mr. Buddy De Sylva once 
said in a song, it was raining politi- 
cians, along with seme normal New 
York precipitation. 


All over the ball park thousands 
of district leaders and borough presi- 
dents had noticed that Butch La 
Guardia had brought.a friend to the 
ball game and began to converge on 
the general’s box. The mayor intro- 
duced them to the general in the order 
of their age and conversational staying 
powers. He had barely worked his way 
down through the Bronx to the north- 
ern Manhattan districts when the 
cloudburst intervened. 

“Say,” remarked the Giants’ presi- 
dent, Mr. Horace Stoneham, who had 
beaten the mayor to the punch and got 
in his own social dirty work by intro- 
ducing the general to every free loader 
in Toots Shor’s restaurant, “it’s raining.” 

“Is it?” said the general, wringing 
2.4 inches of average mean rainfall out 
of his garrison cap. 

“Yep,” said Mr. Stoneham, a keen 
observer, “it’s come on to rain. Let’s 
go up and watch the rest of this from 
my office.” 

The Giants looked wistfully after 
their departing owner, hoping to be 
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The General at the Ball — 


by JOHN LARDNER 
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included in the invitation, but Horace 
ignored their plight. So did Mr. Ziggy 
Sears, the head umpire. Either be- 
cause he felt the general was en- 
titled to a full ball game, or because 
he wished to discipline the Giants for 
obtaining money under false pretenses, 
Mr. Sears kept the boys in the field 
until they were thoroughly 
licked and he himself was 
detaching brook trout, from 
his chest protector. 

There was some talk later 
that General Eisenhower 
would be cut in for a share 
of the ticket sale, of which 
he was responsible for 89 
per cent and the Giants and 
Braves for 11, but apparent- 
ly it did not originate in the 
Giants’ business office, and 
nothing ever became of it. 

Baseball is a passion with many 
of the men in General Eisenhower's 
army, as well as the general himself, 
yet baseball is doing its best to dis- 
courage them all, from the chief on 
down. It seems to have been the mer- 
est coincidence that the general did 
not get yr, when he went to the 
ball park. Other soldiers do. 

A young ex-paratrooper visited Eb- 


bets Field, Brooklyn, recently, and eat, he 
addressed some language, as ball fans {@ (before 
will, to Mr. Leo Durocher, the Brook- Past mo 
lyn manager, himself the most polite Jj ‘ainer fi 
and clean-tongued gentleman in the Stables, 
national pastime when his mouth is his ridix 


shut, which is a hypothetical situation. 
After the game the fan was beaten up 
with a blackjack and hospitalized by 
two men whom he identified as Mr. 
Durocher and a house cop. He must 
have been confused, because Mr. Du- 
rocher and the house cop say they’ 
didn’t do it. Mr. Branch. Rickey, Mr. 
Durocher’s employer, says Leo didn’t 
do it but can you blame him if he did, 
or words to that effect. 


Just the other day the St. Louis 
Browns, who had previously picked 
only on Cubans and other minority: 
groups, with the wholesome encour-. 
agement of their fearless manager, 
Luther Sewell, launched a mass flank 
ing attack upon one young ex-Marine, 
a Chicago pitcher named Karl Scheel. 
They beat him up. The Browns at-: 
tributed their irritation to Mr. Scheel’s 
coarse language. 

Maybe that’s why General Eisen-: 
hower escaped chastisement at the ball 
game. His language is pretty clean. @ 
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fF Arcaro Rides Again 


For the fourth time in four weeks, Ed- 
die Arcaro made off with a big stakes 
‘ce. On May 30, he rode Jeep to win 
qne section of the Wood Memorial. On 
9, the 80-year-old jockey rolled 
Hoop Jr. to a Kentucky Derby victory. On 
me 16, he was on the back of the win- 
ning Devil Diver in the Suburban Handi- 
ap. Last Saturday, June 23, he returned 


























air EW. M. Jefford’s Pavot, which had lost his 
sal previous two starts, to the winner's circle 


<in the Belmont Stakes. ; 
+ Riding the brown Case Ace colt for the 
frst time, Arcaro had the race his own 
way. Hoop Jr. had pulled up lame after 
the Preakness and Polynesian, the Preak- 
ness-winning gelding, was not eligible for 
the mile-and-a-half Belmont. The Bel- 
‘mont Park crowd of 42,832, however, 
made C. V. Whitney’s Jeep the favorite 
in the field of eight. Arcaro kept Pavot 
off the pace for a mile and a quarter, then 
opened up in a Whirlaway stretch drive 
and brought last year’s two-year-old 
champion home a long six lengths ahead 
of J. M. Roebling’s Wildlife, with Jeep 
third. Pavot paid $6.20 for a $2 ticket. 


The Money Boy: Plain Ben Jones, the 
trainer, once said: “Arcaro is just about 
the best there is when the chips are down 
and the big stakes on the table.” In the 
1 did § Wood Memorial, Arcaro won $19,025, in 
o the @the Derby $64,850, in the Suburban 

$85,050, and in the Belmont $52,670. 

1 Eb- @ With the traditional jockey cut of 10 per 
and jj cent, he earned more than $4,000 a week 

| fans @ (before taxes and agent’s fees) in the 
rook- @ past month. This in addition to his re- 
polite Mj ttiner from the Whitneys of Greentree 
n the @ Stables, his winnings in small stakes, and 
ith is (his riding chores in other races—all of 


ation. (Which add about $5,000 more to his earn- 
en up (@ mgs for the month. The big-nosed solemn- 
2d by jf faced Kentuckian of Italian descent is the 
s Mr, @ best “money boy” in the business. 





There was a time when, after leaving 

. Du- § Newport (Ky.) High School at 14 to fol- 

they: @ low the horses, Arcaro wanted to quit the 

, Mr. e. He was small enough-5 feet 2 in 

er t, weighing 112 pounds. He had 
e 


gee hands and could “shower down” 
use the whip) ambidextrously. But he 
couldn’t judge pace, his forte today. 
His employer, Clarence E. Davison, 
who “preached” him to avoid — par- 
‘lors, cigarettes, and other so-called evils, 
to lose faith in him. Eventually 
Arcaro became the best to rate a horse 
off the pace and let him run out in the 
Stretch (horsemen say a nag can run all- 
ut only once in a race). Today, Arcaro 
ns at-Msays he rides almost by instinct. He never 
sheel's Meredits himself with a great ride (handi- 
Cappers maintain a good jock gains a 





















Eisen- horse five lengths). He praises the 

2 ball You seldom beer of 3 getting into 

clean. @a slump ri i hee $ 
~Arcaro. rode his first winner at Agua 


































































AMERICA DRINKS [TS WATER 
| FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 














Exercise and fresh, pure drinking water go naturally together . . . and 


here in America we can drink freely, without fear of contamination. 


Complete safety is assured when single service paper drinking cups are 





used. That is why you will find more and more of these famous paper 


c-4 


cups at public drinking places everywhere. , 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX T] coLumBian |] PeeRtess ({) 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
~ Worcester 5, Mass. : San Francisco 7, Calf. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

















F International 
Arcaro (photographed after Derby vic- 
tory) brings home the stakes again 


Caliente in 1932; he had to be good, and 

lenty good, because Eagle Bird was a 
~~ that attained the advanced age of 
four without winning a race. Although he 
is not the most gentle rider in the world 
(he has been set down for rough riding 


several times), he had his only serious 
spill in 19388, when he sustained two 
fractured ribs and a punctured lung. 
regio sold his sae oe 
,000 to Warren Wright. Wi e bak- 
ing-powder stables of Calumet Farms, 
Arcaro rose to the big time. 
He went up to an annual salary of five 
figures, most of it ms ommenics 
e a limousine to work. He marti 
Ruth Alice Mishkel, a photographer's 
model, in 1987. They have a daughter, 
Carolyn Patricia, 3. But Arcaro works 
a up at png ee 9 a sina 
y, and is in ly in o 
: 4 : his strength. To keep his 
@ PC Foamglas, the permanent insulating material, helps to to conserve 
maintain pe temperature and humidity levels, to prevent ao tg ach of weather, i 
condensation. It is fireproof, moistureproof, verminproof and on a rink liqui Sanne , 7 
proof against most acids. ; This Spartan life has paid off. In addé 
Consisting of millions of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas is tion to a mere fortune, Arcaro has 
light in weight, rigid and strong. The big pieces, 12 x 18 inches, a reputation as best stake jockey in 
2 to 6 inches thick, are conveniently packaged, easily handled, country. He is the only active rider wis 
quickly installed. has won the Kentucky Derby three timet 
When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, floors, walls, (Lawrin, 1938, any: ue . 
tanks or plant equipment, learn why the most efficient, the Hoop Jr., 1945). It : ry, ie 
most economical material is PC Foamglas. Write none po pear stables e Dive 
today to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room soniye re . xa ge oy Diva: 
661, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Shut — sh pi a | 


PITTSBURGH. CORNING CORPORATION Meas 


Room 661, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Clown Prince Abroad ' 
» Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - Al Schacht has a wooden arm, a brass 


PC FOAMGLAS “2<",. INSULATION 





Prince of Baseball. 
A half year before the first big-league 





















cacao Oe 


ype entertained in the Aleutians early 
i 1944 Schacht had played the North 
Mrican and Sicilian theaters (NEws- 
; Oct. 4, 1943). By the time groups 
&bd: players went out to five war areas 
Set winter, Schacht had already returned 
fem another stand in New Guinea. In a 
ww book, “G I Had Fun,” the comedian 
ith compositional and spelling aid by 
ay Goodman) tells a heartwarming 
of his trips. It is less a tale of 
cht than of the GI’s. 
The Clown Prince went out as a one- 
gen show. He chinned with the soldiers 
bout the national pastime. He played 
be piano and told comy gags. He frol- 
feed in his New York Yankee uniform, 
tered top hat, frock coat, and over- 
baseball glove. But he was often 
@ore entertained than the boys who 
3 his act. He cheerfully lent himself 
butt of GI jokes. Through the 
laughs. come serious notes from the ball- 
paying Pagliacci: A vivid picture of 
I's at work and play, their troubles, 
hopes, and the good-natured courage of 
the wounded. (G I Hap Fun. By Al 
Schacht. 136 pages. Putnam. $2.) 


d, and ~ 


age of § The Spur 


world § Mildred (Babe) Didrikson, the female 
riding § Jim Thorpe, excels in many sports but 
serious § admits to one weakness: “I don’t seem to 
d_ two f be able to do my best unless I’m behind 
lung. § or in trouble.” 

34 fori At Indianapolis last week, the 32- 
1e bak- i year-old all-around athlete, wife of the 
wrestler George Zaharias, had a tremen- 
dous handicap to overcome. Competing 
in the Western women’s open golf cham- 
pionship, she was notified that her mother 
had died of a heart attack in Los Angeles. 
‘I know mother would have wanted me 
to try to win,” she said. In the final, the 
Babe grimly "defeated Dorothy Germain 
of Philadelphia, 4 and 2, to become the 
first to win the title three times. 


apher’s 
ughter, 
- works 
animals 
2 order 
cep his 
square 


her, he 






































Associated Press 


Miss Germain salutes the Babe (right) 
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AND THERE’S STEEL 
FOR SKILLETS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


The frying pan in the kitchen ... the cutlery . .. the refrigera- 
tor... the cabinets ... everywhere there’s steel. 

Steel for your car, your machines, your buildings, the rails 
you ride on were white hot ingots in the mill not long ago. 

And as the ingots passed through the steel mill on cranes, 
cars, rolling tables and the like, Hyatt Roller Bearings were 
carrying the load of the operating equipment and keeping 
shafts in line, wheels, gears and axles turning. 

Not only in steel mills but also throughout all industry, agri- 
culture, transportation and in our weapons of war millions of 
rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings serving America. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


Keefe Cuying War Conds and Keep Them 
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“RELIGION 


Conscription and God 

An ardent “pro” in the controversy 
over peacetime military conscription, 
Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, the new 
chief of Army chaplains, declared last 
week that the church today is a more 
forceful influence in the Army than in 
civilian life. 

“It is no exaggeration to state,” Gen. 
Miller said, “that, due to the religious 
program of our armed forces, more young 
men have attended church, read the 
Bible, and earnestly prayed than at any 
other time in the history of our country.” 

The new chief, who looks like the 
traditional top sergeant, gave two reasons 
for the effectiveness of the Army chap- 
lain: (1) He works, eats, and lives with 
the men, and is always on hand in time of 
need; and (2) he is not distracted by the 
civilian pastor’s worries, such as finances, 

so can devote all his time to his flock. 
“As a parent and as a clergyman,” he 
said, “I would oppose military trainin 
with all my heart if I thought it woul 
destroy morals.” He believes the reverse 
is true and hasn’t seen any “Prussianized 
militarists” in the Army since he volun- 
teered as a first lieutenant in August 1918. 

With 26 years of service in American 
barracks, China, and Hawaii, Gen. Miller 
retumed last Easter from 30 months on 
the Pacific fighting fronts. An Episco- 
palian, he succeeds Brig. Gen. William R. 
Arnold, first Roman Catholic chief of 
chaplains, who is retiring after two terms. 


Per 


Render Unto Caesar... 


Pedagogues in most of America had 
occasion to reflect last week on a biblical 
command: Were they. rendering .unto 
God that which is Caesar’s? Should chil- 
dren study religion in school? 

The Federal Constitution, which guar- 





General Miller: Chief Chaplain 


antees separation of church and state, 
passed the buck concerning religious in- 
struction in schools to. the states. And for 
bidding or paralitieg dient pelo 
idding or ; acs 
study. In 1818, , William A. 
Wirt, superintendent of schools in Gary, 
Ind., introduced his “released-time” plan, 
whereby children are,_released from 
classes once a week or oftener to receive 
religi instruction.. ‘The... location—at 
school, in church, orelsewhere—depended 
mainly on local officials. 

Today nearly three-fourths of Ameri- 
ca’s city school systems and about one- 
half of the rural schools use the “Gary 
plan” .or a variation of it. Though only 
eleven states have passed legislation au- 
thorizing religious instruction, 32 permit 
it by ruling of the ‘attorney gerieral, by 


presidency of the University of 


. Moin i 


i . ” F 
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court decisions, or by sanction; in the 
remaining five there are no laws actu 
forbidding religious study in schools. 

The current controversy, arousing in 
both New York and Illinois, is a family 
fight. Arthur G. Cromwell, sident of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Free ts’ So- 
ciety, felt sorry for his small granddaugh- 
ter, who had to sit alone at the back of 
the room while her schoolmates received 
religious instruction. Cromwell filed a 
petition last December declaring that the 
schools violated Article XI, Section 4, of 
the New York State Constitution which 
forbids the state support of any school 
“in which any denominational tenet or 
doctrine is taught.” 

On June 7, Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, upheld Cromwell and put a stop to 
religious classes on school property in the 
Wayne County towns of us, Lyons, 
and. Arcadia. But trouble leaped ahead of 
Stoddard, who in July 1946 takes over the 
Mlinois. 

For while the Rochester Federation of 
Churches started a drive to determine 
whether Cromwell’s interpretation of Ar- 
ticle XI, Section 4, was correct, his 
daughter, Mrs. Vashti McCollum of 
Champaign, wife of an assistant professor 
of horticulture at the University’ of Illi- 
nois, and the mother of three boys, took 
pity on her son, James Terry, 10. 

In a petition for mandamus to halt re- 
ligious education in Champaign public 
schools, District 71, Mrs. McCollum said 
James was shunned by his classmates. He 
sat apart during the weekly 30-minute 
“invasion” by sbyterian, Methodist, 
Jewish, and Catholic instructors. (Chil- 
dren may receive religious instruction 
only with their parents’ permission. ) 

No date has been set for the McCollum 
hearing, but the 32-year-old plaintiff who 
is backed by the Chicago Civil Liberties 


Committee and the Chi Action 
Council, is prepared to push. her case to 
the United States Supreme Court. 





Auf Wiedersehen, Woden: At the small shrine of Locher- 


boden tn Tyrolese. Austria, worshipers 


celebrated a 


5 recently 
feast in traditional fashion for the first time since the Anschluss 


kettle helmet of a lone ‘GI onlooket: 


— 











Twin-Engine Cessna Airplanes 
*3900 ~ *8500 


ion of Sale of Government Surplus Property Through 
rmine Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





m of § A large, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin-engine safety, 
f Ti. § and the ability to get in and out of small airports give this 
;, took | airplane general utility value. 

alt re- It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises at approxi- 
public | ~mately 140 m.p.h. This plane is suitable for business trans- 
es. He |. portation, light cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 

hodist, This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of composite wood, 
(Chi- § steel and fabric construction and is powered with two 
ruction Jacobs Model L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. 






tum § ‘These Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 (com- 
athe mercial model T-50), are type-certificated but individual 
‘Action & Planes must be repaired and modified to meet Civil Aero- 





- nautics Administration airworthiness requirements for 
_ civilian flight. 
Information concerning sales procedure, location of 
rcraft, and price, may be obtained from your nearest 
ales Center. 



































PRICE DETERMINATION 


Prices for these planes have been set to make allowances toward modifications, 
repairs and overhaul. The $8500 price is for planes equipped with constant 
speed propellers, and a wing which ts eligible for CAA approval to permit a 
5400 pound gross weight. Prices ere lower for planes equipped with fixed pitch 
weed prepeliers and/or a wing designed for a 5100 pound gross weight. _ 
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SALES CENTERS 


(Cities listed alphabetically by States) 


LOCATION AIRPORT 
Birmingham, Alabama,......eeeeiees Municipal 
Phoenix, Arizona................ Thunderbird II 
TUWOROR, ALIMOBR... ccc ee cccesercvvcucs Ryan 
Wickenburg, Arizona..............+.. Echeverria 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas... . 2... 0.0... 0000 0s Grider 
West Hefena, Arkansas....... Thom pson-Robbins 
Blythe, California... 0.0... 6.0... cece ee eee Gary 
Concord, California. ...............45. Sherman 
Fresno, California. .............. Chandier Field 
Hemet, California... 1.0.0.6... 6 ccc eee eee Ryan 
Ontario, California. ........... 0.000085 Cal-Aero 
Denver, Colorado. .............0.0006- Rutledge 
Miaml, Florida ..............0c ec eeee Chapman 
St. Petersburg, Florida....... Ludwig-Sky Harbor 
Americus, Georgia... 2... 66 eee Souther 
Augusta, Georgia... 6.6 ce eee eee Bush 
Douglas, Georgia. ..... 0... 0 0... e eee Municipal 
Lansing, Illinois. . 2... 6... ce eee ee Ford-Lansing 
Indianapolis, Indiana... ............ Sky Harbor 
Davenport, Towa... 6... cc eee ewes Cran 
Wichita, Kansas. ..........6.-....0085 Municipal 


Baton Rouge, Loulsiana.. E. Baton Rouge Parish 
North Grafton, Massachusetts .... North Grafton 


Lansing, Michigan. ................ Capitol City 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ................ Victory 
Clarksdale, Mississippi ............. t... Fletcher 
Madison, Mississippi. ................ Augustine 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. ............... Harris 
Kansas City, Missouri................ Municipal 
Robertson, Missourl..... ............ Municipal 
Sikeston, Missouri................. Harvey Park 
Helena, Montana.................60. Municipal 
Omaha, Nebraska...............065. Municipal 
BOON FOCWINUIBA ss 6S e spose ce pts cove Che Comes Reno 
Readington, New Jersey ...... Solberg-Hunterton 
Albuquerque, New Mexico....... Army Air Field 
Albany, New York... ............0.055. Albany 
Rochester, New York... . ............ Municipal 
White Plains, New York... .. Westchester County 
Charlotte, North Carolina .............. Cannon 
pis ee a eee eee oe 2 Municipal 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 6.6 6. eee eee Lunkin 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. ................. Hat Box 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. ........... Cimarron 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. .............. Municipal 
Portland, Oregon. ........... Portland-Troutdale 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ................ Bettis 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. ........... Palmer 
Camden, South Carolina. ............ Woodward 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. ............... Sioux 
Jackson, Tennessee... .............44- McKellar 
Union City, Tennessee ............ Embry-Riddle 
PO CUMMINS Conc c ct cc cette ho epees Bruce 









Fort Stockton, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas. ..............-.0008 Municipal 





Reconstruction JiaNce CoRPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


16—2 














Be eesces and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 
country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 
in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail, Address Bank of America, Dept. ‘A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 
fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 3 


' qRESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS) 
California’s statewide bank 


Bank of Seiden 


NATIONAL J2ViNS ASSOCIATION 
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EDUCATION 


Lessons for Germans 


Last week four non-Nazi German edu- 
cators and 40 representatives of ten other 
nations submitted to General of the Army 
Eisenhower, President Truman, and the 
State Department a comprehensive pro- fie 
gram for reorientating Germany. The 
educators, whose chief spokesman is Prof. 
Frederick W. Foerster (see page 79), 
are members of the Institute on Reeduca- 
tion of the Axis Countries. 

Paradoxically, the report points out, 
the first job in reeducating Germany must 
be to help its neighbors, who were syste- 
matically weakened—culturally, biologi- 
cally, and economically. As soon as 
these countries are strengthened, the § 
problem then will be to endeavor to 
unteach Germans: 

@ That the Germ Reople are a super § 
race destined to rule the world. 
@ That the state is the supreme value, its 
leader the supreme authority. 

€ That war is holy. | 

@ That every man’s hand is against the 
Germans. 

And then to teach the Germans: 

@ To respect the dignity of individuals By 
as human ee ; 

@ To respect family authority. 
‘@ To respect truth as a basis for knowl- #7 
edge and human conduct. 

@ To respect the fundamental moral and 
spiritual values. ai 
@ To understand that present conditions Mi, 
in Germany are the hard, bitter result of 
the deliberate aggressive activity of the 
German people. 
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Baby M.A.: Natalie Moskowitz, whom. 
“at Northwestern University last Dece 
_ ber when she wes 18, is @ rewrite-des 

* “pinup girl. To Army men tn NewGuines, 
__ she is the ideal “Girl Back Home.” From 
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“ Galveston, Texas, Natalie is employed b¥fiin. 
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- THE PRESS ' 


In the Cirque Room of the Fairmont 
wel in San Francisco the Survivors 
sb of the United Nations conference’s 
huge press contingent held its first 
sting last week. Now reduced from 
y 3,000 accredited newsmen, radio 
espondents, and photographers to a 
bnt 800 (250 newspapermen), the 
%s corps had yielded the venerable 
ace Hotel to clientele. 
Gone was the fantastic collection of 
ymalists that flocked to the conference 
its early weeks and treated it like a 
padway opening: the Louella Par- 
nses, Hedda Hoppers, Earl Wilsons, 
falter Winchells, and others of the 
yen-and-heard-in-the-lobby” school. 





The New Routine: By now, one of the 
st chaotic assignments newsmen ever 


red had shaken down to a compara- 


ly simple but exacting daily routine 
small press conferences by delegates 
their own. nationals, reports in the 
terans Building by chairmen of the 
amittees hammering out the United 
ions charter, interviews, telephone 
and religious attendance at the 
{Bg open sessions in the Opera House. 
Of one thing, the Survivors Club felt 
: Most of the dubious notions about 
e American press created by its en- 
tainment fringe had been dispelled. 
legates of all nations were deeply im- 
essed by the special San Francisco edi- 
h of The New York Times (free) and 
The New York Post (10 cents). 


Case of German Libel 
ig two world wars, Pan-Germanism 
eats offspring, Nazism, have split the 
eman-Americans and their rman 
Mage press into bitterly w 
Mogical camps. Last week, this feu 
Berounded one of the biggest libel 
ads handed down in recent years by 
New York court. 
the verdict, for $100,000, was re- 
fed unanimously by a state Supreme 
mat jury against Victor F. Ridder, 
a generation German-American who, 
i his two brothers, inherited The New 
Staats Zeitung und Herold from 
ir father, and pyramided it into a neat 
i prosperous little English-language 
Wspaper empire.* 
ahe winner of the verdict was Dr. 
Werick W. Foerster; -bearded and 
“porous 76-year-old German refugee au- 
- Foerster fled Germany in 1923 in 
imect to escape assassination by German 
arists, and currently is sponsor of a 














5 ..Way Threat 
in the Pacific! 


OnE OF THE Navy’s most effective offensive weapons is 

the Corsair, designed by Chance Vought Aircraft. Called the 

“5 in.1 Threat,” because it operates as a land-based fighter bomber, 
land-based fighter, carrier-based fighter bomber, carrier-based 
fighter, and night fighter; the Corsair is one of the Navy’s 


most versatile and powerful war planes. 


Almost from the plane’s inception, through its major 


improvements and modifications, Solar has collaborated in 


the design and supply of Exhaust Stacks. 


Solar engineering and manufacturing skills in the fabrication 
of high temperature alloy products for handling hot 

gases and waste heat energy have led the aircraft industry 
since 1930. After Victory, they will be available 

to manufacturers in other fields. 
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Is This an 
“ALL WEATHER’ FRIEND ? 


WHEN YOU TURN UP 
UNEXPECTEDLY... 


we do the best we can. But 
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80 NEwsweg 
plan to de-Nazify Germany's educatiogl, 
(see page 78). 

The suit stemmed from a pamphk 
Foerster and his close associate, T, } 
Tetens, director of Columbia University 
library on Germanic affairs, wrote in 
reply to the Christmas (1942) Decl; 
tion by “Loyal Americans of Germ; 
Descent,” urging the Germans to thr 
off Nazism. 


Smelling a Motive: Foerster and Tg 


ens agreed with the Declaration’s anti, 


Nazi sentiments, but otherwise scente 
in it a thinly veiled soft peace movemer 
designed to salvage Nazi gains before 
was too late. They devant most of the 
pamphlet to attacks on Ridder and oth¢ 
signers as leaders of a Pan-Germ: 


Europe 
- Ridder in the courthouse’ 


movement in the United States, and, 
to Pearl Harbor Day at least, apologi 
and propagandists for Hitlerism. 

In a fiery mimeographed stateme 
Ridder attacked Foerster as a fanat 
who spread “malicious falsehoods 4 
distortions of fact.” Foerster filed suit i 
$100,000 damages. 

In court, Louis Nizer, Foerster’s 
torney, boiled the issue down to 
either Foerster, in labeling Ridder le 
er of a Pan-German conspiracy in t 
country was telling the truth, or Rid 
was when he called Foerster “a li 
The jury took only 55 minutes to § 
with Foerster. 

Two days later, Justice Ferdinand I 
cora cut the verdict in half: to $50, 
on the grounds that the jury may | 
been unduly influenced by the pat 
hoopla of New York’s Eisenhower D 
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| AP and Its Conscience 


luca tommy: 

The board of directors of the Associ- 
cs @ ated Press met in New York this week, 
versity from a three-judge Federal court in 
October 1948. 

- The Supreme Court had spoken and 
‘affirmed, 5 to 3, the lower court’s deci- 
sion that the AP’s admission by-laws 
made it too much of a country club and 
must be purged of blackmailing powers 
which existing members now hold over 
‘competitors (NEWSWEEK, June 25). 
Most AP members disagreed violently 
ovememm with the decision. Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick of The Chicago Tribune, whose 
¢@ bitter opposition to a membership for 
Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun provoked 
the antitrust syit in 1942, bellowed for the 
AP to “go to Congress.” He based this 
advice on the mention by the court that 
pooperatives sometimes were exempted 
om the Sherman Act. 


The Ground Rules: Whether the AP 

irectors would obey McCormick's ad- 
ice or the court’s dictum or seek a re- 
gument was anybody’s guess. Four of 
six newspapers whose publishers 
, as a special committee, advise the 
pard attacked the manny decision. 
mong them was AP President Robert 
fcLean’s Philadelphia Bulletin. The oth- 
‘two, including The New York Fimes, 
re silent. 
Despite the AP’s cries of confusion and 
fgueness, the controlling decision, as 
stice Hugo L. Black pointed out, clearly 
dicated the way out: Rewrite the ad- 
ssion rules so that they (1) bar any 
pmber from a voice in the conditions 
eming admission of a competitor 
erwise acceptable and, (2) a a- 
vely declare that other members will not 
Snsider the competitive effect of an ap- 
ant on a fellow member. 












































“The House Committee: But even 
Meese changes would not assure an AP 
membership to Field (who has another 
application pending) nor any other com- 
itor who wanted it. Presumably, the 
revision would remove such restric- 
tions as the 10 per cent rule under which, 
for example, Field would have to pay 
McCormick an “initiation fee” amount- 
ming to one-tenth of all The Tribune’s AP 
assessments since 1900. 

- The second revision in effect, is an 
injunction on the consciences of AP 
members not to act in their tradition 
of fraternal self-interest when they con- 
der admitting an applicant—a not-too- 
ikely outcome. . — 2 
There was, however, one goad to good 
behavior: The court “retains the cause,” 
hich, as Justice Owen J. Roberts's. dis- 
sent noted, means that any rejected 
pplicant may go to court on the com- 






















petitive issue. This indeed could become 
government by injinction with a — 
nce" —unless AP really ceases to 


country club. 





still facing the assignment that it drew © 























“LET HIM HUFF 
AND PUFF ~ 
—THIS KELLY 
IS TOUGH !" 





















And tough Kellys are helping to win the war... The need 
of our Armed Forces for fighting tires is keeping Kelly’s enlarged, 
modernized plant busy day and night. New Kelly tires, completely 
redesigned, are proving out in service that when the going is 
rough, ‘Kellys are still tough. Until these new extra-service 
Kellys are available, stretch the life of your present tires. Kelly 
dealers will help you make them last. 













THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 











TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 
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Wide World 


Billig gives his rivet-gun treatment for paralyzed legs in a Hollywood hospital 





MEDICINE 





Pounding Out Polio 


To the benumbed leg of the infantile- 
paralysis victim, the Navy doctor pressed 
a heavy riveting gun. The machine 
pounded the affected muscles, kneading 
them vigorously. Jt reached into the 
maze of nerve fibers and pinched some 
still-healthy strands just where they en- 
tered the muscles. 

This brought on what neurologists call 

roliferation, or a branching of new and 
healthy nerve fibers, similar to the shoot- 
ing-off of new branches after tree prun- 
ing. Result: gradually, the withered mus- 
cles of the paralyzed limbs began to take 
on new life. 

The drastic technique, reported for 
the first time to the International College 
of Surgeons by Lt. Comm. Harvey E. 
Billig Jr. of the Navy Medical Corps and 
Dr. A. Van Harreveld, physiologist of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
has improved the muscle tone of some 
800 ‘polio patients. Clinically, a neuro- 
tripsy (nerve pounding), the treatment 
offers new hope to paralytics whose mus- 
cles have wasted away under the rigors 
of the disease. ; 


Mallets and Guns; At first, the two 
doctors used an ordinary wooden mallet, 
pressing the smooth, round end of the 
handle through the sick muscles, with 
the mallet head for a grip. 

Next they tried surgery, making an in- 
cision near the aff muscle pinch- 
ing the healthy fibers with tweezers. Six 


months after such an operation, a 17- 


year-old Los Angeles youth with a oe. 


foot” from infantile paralysis gained suc 
muscular power that his foot resumed 
normal functions. 

Surgery is still used extensively, but 
the bloodless technique, performed either 
with a compressed-air rivet gun or an 
electrically operated instrument of the 
same nature, is both time- and strength- 
saving. “Patients are only in the hospital 
for two days,” Commander Billig reports. 
“On the average, there is in the muscle 
a definite increase in power sufficient to 
be of practical value. . 


ae 


No Cure for Wattles 


The cosmetic ads were provocative; 
the cost of the product, prohibitive. Fas- 
cinated by the thought of recaptured 
youth, aging American women t out- 
rageous sums on small, exotic-looking jars 
of so-called “hormone creams.” 

Last week, the-Journal of the American 
Medical Association confirmed the truth 
that the buyers’ mirrors had already hint- 
ed: No hormone cream, not even one con- 
taining estrogen, the powerful female 
sex hormone, will remove wrinkles and 
make firm again the distressing throat 
wattles of middle age. 

Basing their claims on a report pre- 
pared by seventeen leading doctors and 
biochemists for their Council on Phar- 
macy, AMA authorities said flatly: 

“There*is no published and acceptable 


evidence that age changes and wrinkling 
are consequences of estrogen deficiency 
or that estrogen therapy in women who 
are known to be deficient in ovarian se- 
cretion produces changes in the skin. 
Until studies have been completed, made 
public, and found reproducible by un- 
biased investigators, there can be little 
honest reason to indulge in the promiscu- 
ous sale of hormone-containing cream.” 


PD 


Electrical Epilepsy 


Over any epileptic hangs the haunting 
fear of an embarrassing seizure, either in 
public or in a situation involving physical 
danger. He can only hope that his recur- 
po Bigs rarely predictable—attacks will 

ike him down in his home or, better 
still, in his bed. 

To make this ideal condition possible, 


-a British doctor, Gerald Caplan, now 
’ suggests in the British Medical Journal 


that these spontaneous and often awk. 
ward fits be replaced by electrically in- 
duced convulsions, produced by an or- 
dinary electric-shock machine at a con- 
venient time and place. 

Of the fifteen male epileptics who were 
thus treated by Dr. Caplan at the 
Cefn Coed Hospital, Swansea, eleven 
showed a marked reduction in the fre- 
quency of grand mal (severe) epileptic 
attacks. In addition to being fewer, the 
spasms, in many cases, actually seemed 
to be less violent. 

Decharging Energy: Modern views 
on epilepsy emphasize disturbed electri- 
cal equilibrium of the brain as the main 
feature of the disease. This “brain storm” 
leads to the accumulation of excessive 
energy which develops into a muscular 
spasm which releases this energy. 

By bringing on the fits artificially in 
the safety and comfort of a hospital bed, 
the doctor can assure his patient of a 
period in which he can conduct his 
sonal affairs with little fear of an 
seizure. For, as in the case of any elec 
trical machine that has shot its juice, the 
epileptic nervous system which has just 
released its energy in a full-fledged seiz- 
ure, will take some time to recharge. 

The electric-shock treatment, admin- 
istered before breakfast either once o 
twice a week, is similar to the routine 
shock method now widely used in cases 
of dementia praecox, paranoia, and 
ancholia (NEwswEEK, Feb. 21, 1944). 
Following the electrical spasm, in which 
the patient’s behavior is exactly that of 
a spontaneous epileptic attack, he drops 
into a short period of coma, followed by 
a stage of confusion lasting five to 
minutes. This last stage is rarely accom 
panied by a headache. oar 

Dr. Caplan’s report ‘makes it clear h 
new therapy does not take the place of th 
usual we 1 (dilantin, bromides, and phe 
nobarbital) used to combat epilepsy. 
Rather, it is an accessory treatment, aime 
at restoring the epileptic’s se 
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One good flavor deserves another 


Sizzling and savory from an outdoor 
rill—or smothered with mushrooms at the club 
& 


—your favorite steaks attain their fullest 











flavor perfection when 




















served with a cold bottle 
of SCHLITZ. The delicacy 


of flavor and smoothness 











of America’s most dis- 
tinguished beer bring 
out the best in good 


things to eat. 


JUST 























tHe Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 


200 bitterness 


Copr. 1945, Jos. Schlitas Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





CHRIS -CRAFT CORP., 


ALGONAC, MICH. * 


What is it? A new Chris-Craft 22-ft. 8-pas- 
senger Sportsman for a wide range of boating 
activities. Options of 95, 130, or 145 hp. 
engines with speeds up to 30, 35 or 37 m.p.h. 


When will it be ready? Deliveries of this 
and other new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility 
Boats, Cruisers and Motor Yachts will begin 
shortly after wartime restrictions are relaxed. 
All will be of traditional Chris-Craft quality. 





New Chris-Craft 22-ft. Custom Sportsman 


How much will it cost? Our famous mass pro- 
duction economies will bring the price of the 
Sportsman as well as prices of many other 
Chris-Craft models well within the budgets 
of the great majority of motor boat buyers. 


What to do? Place an order for your new 
Chris-Craft with the Chris-Craft dealer in your 
community, today! Remember, we're 100% 
on war work now. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 
(0100990 command your own 


Ches- 


WORLD'S LARG 


EST BUI RS OF MOTOR BOATS 






















MOVIES | 


Huzzahs for Virtue 


Jerome Chodorov’s movie adaptation 
of his brother Edward’s “Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” is something of an 
improvement on the comedy that played 
Broadway briefly in 1943. Nevertheless, 
t remains contrived and excessively talky 
omantics—for these days when furloughs 

short and time is fleeting: And, as Ya 





ore, virtue is triumphant in a last-minute_ 


and not-too-credible comeback. 

The virtue immediately involved is that 
of a very nice girl (Laraine pes ¥ who 
alls in love with a practicing cad (Rob- 
ert Young). Good fooks, a_pocketful of 
oney, and a commission in the Air 
ransport Command have enabled the 
volf-in-sheep-lined-jacket to extend his 
conquests across this and several out- 
lying continents, But the philandering 
lier is hooked on his own line and will- 
gly subscribes to matrimony. 

Though this gratifying about-face is 
attributable more to Hollywood's rose- 
colored lenses than to any revealed facet 
of the hero’s character, Robert Young 
and Miss Day dignify the easily pre- 
lictable proceedings with moments of 
eal sincerity. 

oo 


Bing’s John L. 


Bing Crosby’s initial offering as a pro- 
tucer, “The Great John L.”, is less a 
prize-fight drama than a thoughtful bi 
bgraphy of the flamboyant bully boy. 

ed that he could lick any man 
Pe proved it—for ten re 
on of poor immigrant parents, Jo 
pullivan—with a mule kick in either fist 


Lamb Laraine Day and Wolf Robert Young 






and an ego that matched his courage 
—fought his way from South Boston to 
a fortune (which he dissipated) and 
an international fame that included a 
call on King Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales (whom he treated with a toler- 
ance that bordered on condescension). 

This carefully researched history of the 
Boston Strong Boy is a comparatively re- 
fined treatment. Even so, James Edward 
Grant, the author, and Frank Tuttle, the 
director, are almost painfully honest in 
confessing to their hero’s faults. That 
John L. was great is confirmed by his 
impact on both his times and his op- 
ponents (up until 1892 and James J. 
Corbett). But Sullivan was also a brag- 
gart and brawler, and as an athlete he 
set a dubious example ‘to the admiring 
young by training on black cigars and 
Black Velvet (a tasty miscegenation of 
chatoaane and stout). 

The film gives approximately equal at- 
tention to the idol’s iron fists and his 
feet of clay. The early boxing scenes are 
expertly and excitingly staged. In the lat- 
ter half, the conflict is best described by 
a wise priest who warns the alcoholic 
Sullivan that “each man has a personal 
demon which he must wrestle and defeat 
before he is whole and complete as a 
man.” As Sullivan defeats his “demon” 
and marries his boyhood sweetheart after 
becoming a temperance lecturer, this 
comm le — on sy — box- 
ing movie pays in up ut it’s 
tedious drama. - 

The cast is uniformly excellent. The 
title role has been entrusted to the new- 
comer, Greg McClure. Variously a long- 
shoreman, day laborer, little-theater hope- 
ful, and Hollywood extra, McClure ex- 
hibits both promise as an actor and a 
build that John L. himself would have 
envied in his heyday. 








LIKE LOOKING THROUGH 
A STEREOSCOPE AT 


“Ohe 


| STERLING ELLIOTT 


FAMILY" 


A New Book About 
THE INVENTING ELLIOTTS 


Free! 


This lively 72-page book presents a three- 
dimensional picture of an unusual family 
doing the unusual thing. Inventor Sterling 
Elliott set the gay nineties agog with the 
Hickory Bicycle, the two-wheeled trotting 
sulky, the quadricycle and dozens of other 
pace-making devices. 
In these colorful pages he and his family 
come to life, genuine to the core, tinting 
an exciting era with vivid, lasting hues. 
Anecdotes both:amusing and serious reveal 
how Sterling Elliott and his son together 
created one of the most successful, inspiring 
father-son combinations in American 
business, 
The thousands of readers who laughed and 
learned with the Elliotts in “‘The Story of 
a Father and Son or Unscrewing the Inscru- 
table” will continue their way pleasantly 
and merrily in this equally rewarding 
‘volume. Be wise! Write today, on your 
business letterhead, for your illustrated free 
copy of “The Sterling Elliott Family.” 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 





SAVE WASTE PAPER—IT FIOHTS 
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From Tue Grounp Up! 


He’s a new kind of independent business 
man. His head’s in the clouds, but his feet 
are on the ground. He sells Aeronca per- 
sonal planes and service, with equal em- 
phasis on both—proud to represent 
Aeronca in his territory. 
e i) e 

Aeronca can’t help knowing a thing or 
two about personal flying. They produced 
the first light plane ever made. That was 
17 years ago, and they’ve been making 
’em ever since. They know good flying 
‘depends on good service—and that you 
_ can’t enjoy good flying without a network 
of airports and landing strips everywhere. 


So they’ve been pioneering that idea, too! 
e e e 
This company’s complete dealer program 
makes air-minded people look for the 
name “Aeronca”. everywhere. It means 
the last word in service, the last word in 
personal plane engineering—easy to buy, 
easy to fly! A booklet —“‘Aeronca— the 
Plane You'll Want to Fly”—tells more 
of the story. Send 10¢ for your copy, to 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
NW-7, Middletown, Ohio. 


(Export "np nha ale Inc., 25 Beaver 


St., New York 4, N. 





has an important message 
for air-minded people 














: NEwswerr fife 
MUSIC 
Sweating It Out 

Symphonic music peeled off its win 
coat last week and got down to the 
business of making music out of door. 
Now a flourishing booking season all it 
own, the straw-hat and shirt-sleeve ci. 
cuit this year will present everything 
from Dinah Shore (her concert debut) 
to Verdi's “Requiem.” 

Though most of the outdoor seasons 
feature a light “pops” repertoire, two of 
the biggest—Robin H Dell in Phila. 
delphia and Hollywood Bowl in Calj- tall 
fornia—have appointed over-all music Phite ‘d 
directors in a move to bring the stand. . 
ard of summer music up to that dis. 
in concert halls in winter. 


Last fall, the Dell announced that Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, permanent conduc- 









Mitropoulos at rest 


tor of the Minneapolis Symphony, would 
assume control of this summer’s Dell se- 
ries and conduct 22 of the scheduled 28 Re 
concerts. Not to be outdone, the Holly- daniy 
wood Bowl announced last January thatll o¢ . 
Leopold Stokowski had been signed for” * © 
a year contract to perform the Rav 
same kind of service for the Bowl. No. 2 

Aside from these policy changes at Sym j 
the Dell and the Bowl, the summer sea- $9 35 
son is scheduled to proceed very much 
as usual at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York, the Potomac Watergate in 
Washington, and at Ravinia and Gran 












" : air Bra 
Parks in Chicago. Louisville, Ky., and 
Detroit, however, are both busy with a 
new symphonic plans. The highlights: $5 50 
@ Lou —For the first time since they" ““™: 
turn of the century, there will be musicg PTS 
at historic Churchill Downs this sum is a fi 


mer. Bandstand concerts were the at: 
traction in the "90s, but this year F 








87 
ormances will be given by the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic under Robert Whit- 


















thou: H. 
1S srry cen 


sli Symphony (NEwsWEEK, Oct. 23, 1944) is 
letting the Grinnell Music Foundation 
INgH «ontinue to sponsor this season’s Summer 
Twilight Concerts at the University of 
Detroit Stadium, he is not neglecting 
Detroit music this summer. While the 
symphony was beginning its season last 
week with Dinah Shore—who, inciden- 
tally, will also appear at the Dell in 
Philadelphia and at the Stadium in New 
York—Reichhold was busy with the am- 
bitious plans he has for the orchestra’s 
future. Plan No. 1 involves the $32,500 
“Symphony of the Americas” contest, 
and No: 2 concerns the symphony’s re- 
cent acquisition of the Wilson Theater 
in Detroit. Now renamed Music Hall, 
the building will not. only serve as the 
estrass permanent home, but will 
be used for regular radio broadcasts, 
evision experiments, and phonograph- 
ecord making. 


# 
Record Week 


© Mussorcsxy: Borts GopuNorFF. Alex- 
énder Kipnis, Ilya Tamarin, Victor Cho- 
tele under Robert Shaw and Victor Sym- 
y under Nicolai Berezowsky. Victor. 

12-inch records in album, $5.50. 
is recording—No. 1000 in Victor’s Red 
Album list—stands out magnificently 
% the finest record release issued ‘since 


Seasons 
» two of 
n Phila. 
in Cali- 
1 music 
e stand- 
hat dis. 


r. 
that Di- 
conduc- 


oo 







t voice, Shaw’s chorus is superlative, 
Victor’s engineers haven’t missed ‘a 
decibel of sound. The chorus, incidental- 
ly, learned its Russian the phonetic way 
=in a method devised by Alice Berezow- 
sky, wife of the conductor. 


RACHMANINOFF: SyMPHONY No. 2. 
Artur Rodzinski and ‘the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Columbia. Six 
12-inch records in album, $6.50. For this 
one—another splendid post-Petrillo re- 
' lease—Columbia rates good’ marks. Rach- 

maninoff wasn’t afraid of making the most 
of a good tune—and neither is Rodzinski. 


RaveL: Dipxnis aND CHLOE—SUITE 
No. 2. Serge and the Boston 
; pa eh Victor. Two 12-inch records, 

.25. A sensitive, glowing performarice 
of a work for which Koussevitzky seems 
to have a particular affection. 


and . BRaHMs: SympHony’ No. 4. Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


i $5.50. For many, the Fourth will always 
ic Tepresent the best of Brahms’s symphonic 
n-@ Works, This new Ormandy interpretation 
m@ is a fine one, but if you're in the market, 
ff don’t fo. get to compare it with the older 
Koussevitzky version (Victor). 





lifting of the Petrillo ban. Kipnis is in _ 


zi Columbia. Five 12-inch records in album, 
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EXTRAS | 


The Oregon Journal's ten demonstration victory gardens 
_ ie Portland are newspaper extras in the liveliest sense! 








@ Inaugurated to furnish an extra service to thousands of 
aspiring Victory gardeners, the first Journal demonstra- 
tion garden was started the spring after Pearl Harbor. From 
this single garden have sprouted the current ten. Each is 


’ open for inspection and is close to transportation. Strategically 


located throughout the city, these backyard “food factories” 

serve as pace-makers for Portlands’ Victory gardening 

campaign. 

CD The gardens are owned and operated by a picked group 
of amateurs from all walks of life. . .an elevator opera- 

tor, a psychiatrist, an electrical engineer, a real estate broker, 


to namea few. They are all average citizens who share a love . 


for getting their fingers into the soil, who can make things 
grow. Because they have a knack for showing other folks how 
and a patriotic willingness to do it, The Journal invited them 
to be its demonstration gardeners. 


@) Each spring, The Journal inaugurates the Victory 
garden season. with a series of evening rallies held in 
Portland school auditoriums. Here experts explain. the 
principles of successful gardening, soil preparation, planting, 
pest control. Then come The Journal’s demonstration gardens 
where eager amateurs can actually see “how to do it”. Spear- 
heading and co-ordinating the entire campaign is the Sunday 
Journal’s GARDEN Magazine replete with practical sug- 


" gestions, timely tips for gardeners and weekly reports on the 


progress of the demonstration gardens. 


ft is typical of The Oregon Journal’s understanding of 
the needs of the community that it should have a garden 
editor who has his ear to the ground when it comes 
to finding out what Portlanders want... typical of The 
Journal to have its entire staff keyed to Portland's tastes 
in newspaper extras! Whether it’s the latest foreign, do- 
mestic or. local news they want, .. or homely, important 
advice about how to hoe a straight row... Portland 
folks know they get it when they turn to The Journall 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
' Afternoon and Sunday . 


Member.... Metrepolites 
ead Pacific Parade Groups 





me. Seg OURNAL.... 










*SOAPOTAGE 
GOT ME! 


*Soapotage is West’s name for the use of hand cleansers that con- 
tain harsh chemicals or harsh abrasives which tend to harm the 
skin and make it more susceptible to occupational skin diseases. 
Many of the nation’s greatest plants encourage proper cleansing 
by supplying their workers with Lan-O-Kleent and Sulpho. 


West’s LAN-O-KLEEN provides a full measure of the double 
action of effective cleansing and proper superfatting with sooth- 
ing, protecting jlanolin. It is a powdered soap of mildly alkaline 
reaction compounded with granular corn-meal which has been im- 
pregnated, by an exclusive process, with anhydrous lanolin. 
In its use, the lanolin in Lan-O-Kleen buffers the mild alkaline 
reaction of the soap (necessary for proper cleaning), protect- 
ing the natural oil film of the skin and leaving the hands ready 
for top-speed production. West’s SULPHO is made from sul- 
fonated castor and vegetable oils. It does not contain any 
mineral oil. Especially suited to workers who encounter chemicals 
tending to remove normal fat of healthy-skin, for naturally dry 
skin and for those who are required to dip their hands in solvents 
and degreasing compounds. West recommends that industry 
make both Sulpho and Lan-O-Kleen available to give all workers 
adequate protection. tReg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


oC. SINFECTING 
42-16 WEST ST.- LONG ISLAND CITY 1, - N.Y. 





Smith turns broker of others’ art 





BOOKS 
Anthology Double | pp tcize 


humor, | 

In inexpert hands, the art of compiling {to expec 
anthologies is no mofe than a lazy man’s 
work that results in a hodgepodge of 
other men’s brains. Too often, one writer’s 
best short story becomes every antholo- 
gist’s cliché. It is pleasant, therefore, to 
report on two interesting mavericks that 
have strayed from the herd. 

The better points of H. Allen Smith’s 
“Desert Island Decameron” are the title, 
most of the selections, and the breakdown 
into departments of related subjects J acters, 
(“Women,” “The Sporting Life,” “Dia- | fastidion 
logues in Dialect,” etc.)..Any anthology | not quit 
containing James Thurber’s “The Secret | © From 
Life of Walter Mitty,” Joseph Mitchell’s f ford, Q 
“Professor Sea Gull,” Leonard Q. Ross's § (Oxforc 
“Mr. Kaplan’s Dark Logic,” and Ring § into anc 
Lardner’s “Mr. Frisbie”’is a well-stacked fj century 
deck of cards. Not pre 

On the debit side of Smith’s ledger § beyond 
are several prose pieces seemingly in- day 
cluded for their low royalty rate, the edi- § “Tru 
tor’s own introduction, and his. unfunny § hard to 
comments on the entries. For a desert is- 
land, a reader probably would rather have 
a Boy Scout handbook. But Smith; who is 
biding his time between three best-selling 
nonfiction books and a forthcoming novel, 
has always been a handy man with titles. 
He:says the sole aim of his Decameron is 
“sheer entertainment and making money." 
He’s right, too. : 

Ch Grayson’s “Half-a-Hundred” 
contains 50 well-selected, not-so-welk 
known tales by, well-known America 
writers. There isn’t an author in Gray= 
son’s tome who has not achieved some 
sort of fame, but many of the show 
stories will come as a surprise: John Ps 
Marquand’s study of New England hon; 
esty in trading in the South Seas, Paul 
Horgan’s sensitive story of youth in “To 
the Mountains,” William Faulkner’s non- 
morbid “Two Soldiers,” and the old Thur. 
ber magic in “The Black Magic of Barney; 
H . (DEsert IsLaAaND DECAMERON) 


, Doran. $2.50. Hatr-a-Hv 5 
ona. Edited ‘by Charles“ Geoyoon, 590 
ERS. . 
pages. Blakiston. $3. ; 
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for Couch* 


"The editor of the “Oxford Book of 
ifeglish Verse” (next to Palgrave’s “Gold- 
l@ Treasury” perhaps the most potent 
‘Bmmuence upon English-American poetic 
mite) died before he had finished writ- 
ie his memoirs. The five chapters which 
wehad completed are now published un- . 
F the title “Memories & Opinions,” and 
ty make delightful reading. 
be (he preferred that designation to 
Hie more formal Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
®ronounced “cooch”) as a prose writer 
was above all else a stylist. Jacket blurbs 
are often quite hysterical, but the one on 
this book, is worth quoting: “Q never 
raised a pen carelessly; his conscience 
was constant to him, and these memories 
have all the rich allusiveness, the sonority, 
the leisure, the dignity carried with good 
,, [humor, the courtesy that we had come 
mpiling to expect and to get from him.” 
y mans § Wholly charming are Q’s reminiscences 
dge of fof a happy childhood at Polperro, a small 
writers Hfishing town on the southeast coast of 
ntholo- Cornwall. His grandfather and father 
‘ore, to Bwere physicians and amateur. scientists 
ks that [and antiquarians of no little distinction. 
_,, [Their kindnesses and eccentricities are 
Smith’s recalled in classical: prose which spreads 
e title, Hover these pages a Victorian, nostalgic 
kdown haze. Books and birds’ nests, quaint char- 
ubjects fl acters, family gatherings, all told with 
Dia- } fastidious Oxonian taste, make this book 
hology J not quite “Cranford,”. but almost. 
Secret | - From Cornwall to Trinity College, Ox- 
tchell’s ford, Q’s memories move like the quiet 
Ross's § (Oxford) Don. To follow him is to step 
| Ring §f into another world, a world of nineteenth- 
tacked ff century books and libraries and lectures. 
Not precious, but nearly so; never angry 
ledger §f beyond the anger of yearning for the good 
ly In- days, as witness this footnote: 
“True Devon and Cornish cream is 
hard to discover now, thanks to County 
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Every Republic Rubber Hose 
1S DESIGNED FOR 


Speeifie USE 





NEEDS of America for rubber 
hose are numerous and widely varied. Each of these many 
requirements is studied by Republic technologists and the 
correct structure is designed for each. Industry needs hose to 
conduct water, steam, air, gases, acids, oil, gasoline, concrete 
and numerous liquids. Municipalities and industry need fire- 
fighting hose. Water hose, suction hose and orchatd spray 
hose are important in agriculture. The transportation indus- 
tries are large users of Republic hose, as are the Army and 
Navy. To serve these purposes, Republic designs one. hose 
with strong cotton fabric reinforcement, and another with ~ 
stronger wire windings, while the primary requirement of 
resistance to the action of oils or acids in another is met 
by special compounding of synthetic rubbers. Your nearby 
Republic Distributor can supply any. type of rubber hose and 
can advise you on the correct hose for your requirements. 


Betton 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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rham Duplex is the original hollow- 
— Presor Wide tor 35 years 
beards. Twice heavier— 
and keen, smooth shaving 


you already own a Durham Razor. 
EF SS §5- GEE 
a ip you elp 
scarce wartime blades, a special Dur! 
Strop Outfit, $1.00, post- 
id. Then you'll enjoy 
e combina- 
8 


omy. 

For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:—/ 
-ENBERS RAZOR CORP, 





not your keed—that took 
~ the beating—and Angos- 
tura’s been famous as a 
*‘stomachic” for a century 
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“You forgot the meat, but you 
didn’t forget your Marlin Blades!” 


edge blades, 18 for 25c. 


Marlin double Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Connecticut 


-Rome; on Sterne, “with his 
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Dairy Committees, and their enthusiasm 
for misapplied ‘science and the separator.’ 
This machine not only spoils the cream 
it extracts: it leaves a bluish offal un- 
nutritious even for the pigs it is cast to: 
and this in its turn accounts for the 
wretched quality. of our ‘post-War’ bacon. 
In general the advertisement of “Dairy- 
fed Bacon’ covers humbug and untruth” 
—twod qualities which Q (after his own 
light) was brought up to despise, wheth- 
er in Polperro cream or Oxford verse. 
(Memories & Opinions. An Unfinished 
Autobiography. By Q. 106 pages. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Boo 


Men for All Time 


Enjoyment of Peter Quennell’s essays 
in “The Profane Virtues” depends, to a 
great extent, upon the reader's remem- 
bered enjoyment of the writings and 
personalities of four eighteenth-century 
Englishmen with whom Quennell deals. 
If, when other reading begins to pall, 
you turn to the classics of James Boswell, 
Edward Gibbon, Laurence 
Sterne, and, perhaps, John 
Wilkes, then Quennell is 
your man. 

With that suavity of style 
which seems to be the ulti- 
mate in British higher educa- 
tion—“chiseled, polished, bril- 
liant” are the words generally 
accorded such writing by less 
gifted critics—Quennell dis- 
sects the words, thoughts, and 
characters of these diverse 
personalities. 

In the libraries there exist 
long, annotated, and biblio- 
graphed dissertations on Bos- 
well, the most literate lecher 
of his time; on the fat and en- 
ergetic Gibbon who dedicat- 
ed the greater part of his life 
to the decline and fall of 


fund of sentimental quirks 
and sepulchral _impropri- 
eties”; and on Wilkes, rake, 
cynic, opportunist, politician, 
Segoe of all the “pro- 
ane virtues,” and, believe it 
or not, quite a guy, when 
you come right down to it. 

In Quennell’s deft hands the impro- 
prieties, indecencies, charms, and the 
eventual successes of his somewhat ill-as- 
sorted -quartet emerge with an almost 
Stracheyan clarity. 

At the top of them all stands Gibbon. 
As Quennell portrays him, there was a 
man who was of the “profane 
virtues” of sincerity and moderation—a 
queer, impossible, and somewhat over- 
bearing little man, but a_ historian 
whose com dedication to a single 


subj complete of it 


m 0 Oe ae ( oo” 
FANE VIRTUES. eter Quennell. 





Sterne characters: Uncle Toby and the widow 
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Benedicamus Domino. 

“The World, the Flesh, and Father 
Smith,” Bruce Marshall’s latest novel and 
the best he has written since his 1998 
best seller, “Father Malachy’s Miracle,” is 
a delightful, wise, and witty book. 

It is a story of three decades and two 
wars in the life of Father Smith, a Roman 
Catholic priest in a Scottish city. If you 
would know what kind of a fellow the 
good father is, there is no better time to 
meet him than on a Sunday back in 1908, 
On that day, as always, he was worried 
over the seeming impossibility of convert- 
ing Scotland to the true faith. Also wor- 
rying him was how he could work into 
his next sermon a favorite ver$e by Hi- 
laire Belloc: 


Where’er a Catholic sun doth shine 

There’s always laughter and good 
red wine; 

At least I have always found it so, 

Benedicamus Domino. 


Each page of this charming novel 
ripples with gaiety and what might be 


Culver 


called geo meet ar = “stage? 
needs a superficial knowledge o 
the Catholic ritual to chuckle a way 
through. 


The Padre’s Pals: Father Smith, of 
course, is not the only person in Mar- 
shall’s book. There are the French nuns, 
who lend a bizarre quality to the dour 
Scottish town where most of the action 
takes . There are Monsignor O'Duffy, 


church under Father Smith’s gentle urg- 
ings. Also there are some: very human 
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embers of the human race whose prob- 
ms, religious and otherwise, come. into 
father Smith’s discerning, whimsical ken. 
As a padre in the last war, and as a 
Jeline observer in this one, which is 
being fought by boys he baptized at the 
ginning of the book, Father Smith . 
fees much of the seamier side of life. But 
iven when stoned by the local enemies of 
is church he never loses his magnificent 
with or his sense of humor. 
Since writing “Father Malachy’s Mit- 
le” Marshall has turned his satirical 
alents to lampooning boys’ schools, in- 
smpetent bishops, big business, provin- 
cia geome and billboards—but none 
f his ks (“Prayer For the Living,” 
fLuckpenny;” “Canon to the Right of 
hem”) ever caught on as “Father Ma- 
gt Miracle” did and as “The World, 
Flesh, and Father Smith” is bound 


|-Don't Stop Saving Poper NOW! 


fo do. 

Completely lacking in the pathos that 
omewhat spoiled the otherwise fine ef- 
ect of “Going My Way,” Marshall's lat- 
es ar — — Noy Prapeags2! 523 ‘ : 
hicle for Bing Crosby: e meantime, - a dae ee a ‘ = 
ime need be no Catholic to savor its de- ie sins — _ culate esc" 
ghts " set forth in Marshall’s admirable IN PAPER SALVAGE DRIVE FOR DURATION — These Paper Troopers won't 
rose. (THE WORLD, THE _ AND stop collecting waste paper till the last Jap surrenders, Huge quantities 
i Houghton . cag $2.50.) 19t of waste paper are still required to make or pack the thousands of items 
Dy | _our Armed Forces must 


have! Send every scrap of 


rn 


Other New Books 


Tue Pine TREE AND THE Mo Le. By 
Exo Taddei, 289 pages, Dial. $2.50. This 
novel, the first to come out of Italy since 
Salemo, depicts the troublesome period 

1.1918 to 1922, when world Fascism 
was beginning to assert itself. Two sec- 
tims of society are impaled on Taddei's 
pégesthe degenerate and treasonable 
wgment of the upper class, and the, un- 
lerworld of thieves, stool pigeons, pros- 
titutes, and other malefactors. The in- 
evitable alliance between these. two 
poups which built up Fascism forms the 

tp and woof of this novel. 

Passionately anti-Fascist, resounding 

fh anarchistic. overtones, “The Pine 

” and the oa yale ones suffers 
rom experimental t ique.. The story 
istold in the quick-flash movie style, but 
the flashes do not hold together and the 
tect is disjointed. Taddei also uses the 
oycian inner and outer dialogue with 
much resultant confusion. Most readers, 
unacquainted. with Italian political. fig- 
res, will find the book hard going. But 
t is a worthy effort and speaks: well for 


the eighteen peg the author spent in 
Mussolini’s jails. 


Piccona: By Helen La Penta. 234 
peges. Harpers. $2. The delicate and 


beautifully simple story of a little. girl's 


Mperiences in an Italian convent. and, 
ler on, in America. Typical things like 
a frst sunset; being let out of school, fear 
, # the dark,’ a ride on a donkey, 
are handled with a charming felicity. 


HELP WOUNDED VETERANS, Too! — Many 
local organizations collecting waste paper 
are channeling part of their waste paper 
funds to buy extra comforts for wounded, 
sick and disabled veterans. Such things.as 


radios, head sets, cameras, photographic \ 
supplies, small tool work sets and free phone © 


calls home are always welcome, and provide 


another big reason for saving waste paper. | 


paper to war! 


V TO SPEED VICTORY 
V TO AID VETERANS 


Separate and tie in 


bundles: 


1. Wastebaske? 
scraps. 

2. Corrugated 
boxes, brown 
paper and 
bags. 


3. Magazinesand 
books. 


4. Newspapers. 


This advertisement pre- 
pored by the War Advere 
tising Council in coope 
eration with the War 


Production Board and the 


Office ‘of ‘War Informae 
tion. Space contributed to 


." Double-V Waste Paper 
Program by this publica- 








Here’s one way 
to Look at it... 


It’s not a bad idea to delve into the future 
of your heating system. lf your system is 
supplying inadequate, indefinite heat, you 
may wasting valuable rationed fuel. 
It’s up to you: correct the cause—or con- 
tinue the discomfort. 


A simple matter of modernization with the 
Webster Moderator System and Webster 
Automatic Controls—and you'll see a 
completely different picture ... A heating 
system that supplies heat when you want 
it, whete you want it, and in the amount 
necessary for health and comfort. 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating you get adequate, uniform 
temperatures at all times. No overheating. 
No underheating. No costly waste of ra- 
tioned fuel. Steam delivery to each radiator 
is automatically “Controlled-by-the-wea- 
ther” to agree with every change in out- 
door temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ...A_ book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies—before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 


Dept. NW-7. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, ‘Limited, Montreal 
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Steam Heating 
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_ Attacking the 


Jap Mentality 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


"The desirability of clarifying our 
aims in the Japanese war was brought 
to the attention of President Truman 
a month ago by a well-known Ameri- 
can, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the Far East. It was suggested then 
that unconditional surrender be de- 
fined as applying to the army and navy, 
that the Japanese people be told that, 
if relieved of their. war lords and a 
crushing military . burden, 
they would be able to at- 
tain a peaceful life on a 
higher standard than ever 
before and that, in the post- 
war era, they might con- 
tinue to enjoy the paternal 
rule. of the emperor. The 
purpose of this new state- 
ment defining our aims 
would be to make it clear 
that this country recognizes 
a distinction between the 
emperor and the malignant ple 
who plunged Japan into war. Its ob- 
vious aim was to have the Japanese 
people recognize that these people 

etsayed the emperor with their lies 
and bad advice and to persuade the 
Japanese people to rescue their em- 
peror from his bad ministers, generals 
and admirals. 

On two occasions President Truman 
has told the Japanese people that we 
do not intend to destroy them. This 
was a decided advance over the Cairo 
Declaration. It was also an improve- 
ment over some of the public comments 
by high officers of the armed service. 

An effort to drive a wedge between 
the emperor and the people on one 
side, and the military class on the 
other, is justified by what informed 
people are telling us of the extraordi- 
nary psychology of -the Japanese. 
NewsweEEKk has started the publica- 
tion of a series of articles (June 11, 
25) by one of its editors, Maj. Comp- 
ton Pakenham, whose views on this 


. subject are based on many years of 


firsthand observation in the Far East. 

Major Pakenham makes the _ point 
that the profound devotion of the Jap- 
anese people to the emperor is the 
root of the suicidal trend, which Amer- 
icans are seeing in the current war. 
This jepanere devotion to the em- 
peror has been built be Fret the past 
century by leaders—chiefly military 
leaders—who sought in that way to 





luding the people has been so com- 
plete that there can be no hope now 
of breaking the tie between the people 
and the emperor through outside pres- 
sure or propaganda. The most helpful 
approach would be an effort to tell 
the Japanese ‘people that the calamity 
that is descending upon them is due to 
the vicious and stupid advice of the 
army leaders. 
Major Pakenham makes 
the further important points 
that, under the crust of fa- 
natical emperor-worship and 
military discipline, the Jap 
‘has a rough and ready hu- 
mor, that he is no instinc- 
tive hero and—what is most 
important—that he has a 
tendency to become pan- 
icky. In 1928, for instance, 
. he completely lost his wits 
in the earthquake. It may 
possibly happen again. Here is an- 
other suggestion of what might hap- 
pen. The army shows no signs of 
cracking first, but a civilian panic 
might well react on the army. 

The terrific resistance on Okinawa 
and the refusal of the last 15,000 
troops to heed the call for surrender 
are foretastes of what the conquest of 
the armies in Japan and Manchuria 
may involve. 

The importance of using every pos- 
sible means to crack into the Jap mind 
is underlined by what may happen in 
this country if, as is likely, things go 
more slowly and more bitterly in our 
war effort over there. Mutterings of 
appeasement are already audible: | 
gestions will. be made—they have al- 
ready been made—that we assure Ja- 
pan of a part of her ill-gotten con- 
quests. We will be told that we should 
leave a strong Japan to stand against 
Russia. Such proposals of appease- 
ment are, of course, exactly what Jap- 
anese leaders want to inspire. Such a 
trend would lengthen the war and 
soften our morale. 


The suggestion that the Jap army 
and navy be surrendered is not ap- 
peasement. It is a rough statement 
of our war aims against Japan, which 
conform to what has actually hap- 
pened in Germany. 

Meanwhile, let us hope that through 
intensified bombing the panicky streak 


control the nation. Their success in de- in the Jap mentality may be set off. 
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ELECTRONICS 





MAGNETICS 





ELECTRO-MECHANICS 





OPTICS 





CARBURETION 





HYDRAULICS 





AEROLOGY 





High in the pathless stratosphere, over 
a trackless ocean, bombers wing their 
way toward a pinpoint on the map. 
Night may fall ‘bekare their return to 
another pinpoint marking their base. 
Fog and storm may cloud the sun and 
stars. Yet, without benefit of sextants, 
radio beams or other navigational aids, 
they'll hit their target “on the nose” 
and come back as unerringly to their 
home base! 


How is it done? By Creative Engineer- 
ing—by the Bendix development of an 
instrument no bigger than a man’s two 
fists which automatically and instantly 
tells a pilot where he is in relation to the 
air mass in which he travels. From the 


dial of the Air Position Indicator he 


non IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 
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THIS, TOO, IS Bendix ...SQURCE OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION 


reads—as easily as you read your car 
speedometer—his latitude, longitude, 
airspeed and heading. With a simple 
correction for effect of wind he can spot 
exactly on a chart his geographical po- 
sition at any moment! 

This mechanical brain takes its place in 
a pages long list of scientific instruments 
and controls emerging from the Bendix 
background of 12 great research labor- 
atories, 3500 engineers, more than 30 
huge plants... advancements now eas- 
ing the load on the minds and muscles of 
fighting men aloft, on land, and at sea 
. « - advancements destined to work wel- 
come changes in your everyday postwar 
life . . . advancements which, by for- 
warding progress in old and new indus- 


“Bend, 


COPYRIGHT 19453 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


AIR POSITION INDICATOR PLACES PLANES ON TARGET AND 


DIRECTS THEM SAFELY HOME 


tries, can aid immeasurably in providing 
adequate postwar employment. 


Their application awaits only the end 
of the War, and the War’s end waits on 
you. One big heave can bring Victory— 
if we all heave together. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
x * 
PIONEER* flight instruments * ECLIPSE* avia- 
tion accessories * ALTAIR* hydraulic systems 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injec- 
tion * SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition « BENDIX* 
RADIO radar and radio « FRIEZ* weather in- 
struments «© BENDIX-MARINE controls + BENDIX 
PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carburetors, 
landing gear * ZENITH* carburetors + ECLIPSE 
MACHINE starter drives, coaster brakes > MAR- 
SHALL ECLIPSE brake linings. 
*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 



























DESIGNED FOR YOUR 


Plewsure 


TO HIGHBALI 


Overheard at the Nineteenth Hole: “How 
do today, George?”.. “Swell, Jim, went ’round tr . 
77!”...“Say! that score calls for two highballs made 






with Seagram’s 7 Crown!”...“Right! but how'd you 
know that was my favorite whiskey?”.. “Look, 
George, I figured that any man who knows how 
to keep out of the rough the way you do would 
just naturally go for the pre-war smoothness and 
all ‘round pre-war quality of Seagram’s 7 Crown.” 


Most Preasine Topay, Tomorrow 
AND ALWAYS 
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